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GINN BASIC READERS 


Company 


199 East Gay St. 
Columbus 16 








Introduce your pupils to the world of poetry with 
the unusually rich poetry program that is an essential 
facet of the Ginn Basic Reader Series. 


An integral part of each book, starting with grade 
two, is poetry that children really enjoy reading, 
poetry that awakens imagination and broadens 
artistic experience. Each has been carefully chosen 
to amplify a unit theme through poetic expression. 
Some reflect the everyday lives of children; others 
give glimpses of the strange and faraway. Some 
are simple, rollicking jingles; others are longer, quiet 
poems that describe a mood or an idea. Such 
authors as Frost, Benet, Teasdale, de la Mare, Guiter- 
man, Lear, and Rachel Field are represented. 


Poetry is only ONE phase of the Ginn Basic Readers. 
We will gladly send more information that will tell 
you how this series develops ALL important aspects 
of reading ability and enjoyment. Ask, too, for new 
monograph IX—Effective Choral Speaking and Read- 
ing by Cox and Hughes. 
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Acrack streamliner roars past without stop- 
ping. But as the mail car flashes by, a metal 
“catcher” arm swings out from the car door 
and neatly grabs a mail sack suspended 
from a track-side crane. Once inside, the 
sack is opened and the postal clerks fall to 
the job of sorting the mail so that when 
the city is reached the letters are ready for 
distribution. 

This automatic pick-up is just one of the 
many ways in which the fast trains of Amer- 


ica’s railroads speed the delivery of your 


Association of American Raitroans 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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with a Metal Arm! 


letters to and from the smallest towns as 
well as the largest cities. 

Actually 99 per cent of all inter-city mail 
is handled by the railroads. And so economi- 
cal is this railway postal system that Uncle 
Sam pays the railroads an average of only 
about one-fifth of a cent per letter. 

Today —and every day—some 8,000 
trains are carrying mail to and from 42,000 
railroad stations, handling in a year’s time 
about 30 billion pieces of mail —for you 
and all of us. 


You'll enjoy 


every Monday 
evening on NBC, 


THE RAILROAD HOUR 





NEW HORIZONS FOR TEACHERS 


Suggestions we hope you will find 
useful, interesting 





Fascinating book makes it easy to 
identify trees and know their uses. 


Here’s a great little 
book called TREEs 
EVERY BOY AND GIRL 
SHOULD KNOW. You get 
over 100 illustrated 
pages featuring over 
76 different trees, with individual 
sketches of each tree with its leaf, cone 
or seed. 





The chapters are divided into 
HARDWoops and trees that 
have broad leaves and fall 
yearly; EVERGREENS and 
needle-leaved trees; FAMOUS 
TREEs. Among famous trees 
is the General Sherman— 
oldest tree in the world—a 
Ca:.fornia sequoia, perhaps 
5000 years old. Other trees 
have to do with history and events. 





This booklet 
is for use and 
enjoyment 
of young 
AT x people and 
their teachers, Size, 82 x 4 inches. 





q JEN eject. 


If further interested—book described 
above, is 50¢ postpaid. Just write to 


American Forestry Assoc., 919 17th 
St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Wholesome, inexpensive and delicious 
WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM is 
always a refreshing treat due to that 
lively, long-lasting flavor. 
And, chewing 
aids 
digestion. 



























& Send for Catalogue 


HARLOW 
Publishing Corporation 







Oklahoma City Chattanooga 


















cAmeutan 
FOLDING CHAIRS 


BEST FOR EVERY FOLDING-CHAIR PURPOSE! 


@ DURABLE—strong steel frame, reinforced 

@ SAFE—no tipping, cutting, snagging hazards 

@ COMFORTABLE—extra-wide, extra-deep seats 
and backs 

@ CONVENIENT—fold quietly, quickly, compactly 

@ RUBBER SHOES—long-life, rep! bl 

@ 3 SEAT STYLES—formed plywood with durable 
lacquer finish; formed steel, baked beige-enameled; 
or imitation leather upholstered, choice of 5 colors. 
Write Dept. 158. 


OVER 8 MILLION IN USE! 


Y/ s de ly (i, 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
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| IDEAL Lectern 














A beautiful and distinctive lectern at a 
low price. Will look attractive in any 
setting. Makes an ideal class gift. 


Straight grain Walnut veneer—Walnut 
finish. 


Straight grain Oak veneer—Light Oak 
finish. 


Specify finish. 
Lamp—not installed .................::000 $8.00 
Height....46” Width....28” Depth....20%” 
No. 938. Shipping weight 90 Ibs...$75.00 


CENTRAL SCHOOL 
2 SUPPLY CO. 
311 W. Main St. 
Louisville, Kentucky 











The dry paint 
you use dry... 


ARTISTA 
Frescol 











Frescol is a unique medium, a dry 


color in compact form that is wiped 
on with a dry, patented felt-tipped 
brush, which produces thin as well 
as broad strokes, and builds up tones 
to any desired depth. Available in 


boxes of 5 and 8 colors. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Binney & Smith Co. Rep. in Kentucky is 
Lewis R. Burruss 
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by Clarence W. Sorensen 
Art Director—Milo Winter 


A unique-contributon to the teach- es msi iso wel eshing tel i al 
ing and learning of geogr aphical, from many other fields of knowledge when those 
historical, and social understandings. fields have specific contributions to make to the 


child’s understanding of a region, the people, 
the resources, the problems, and the interrela- 
Mr. Sorensen is one of the authors of tionships. 
_ the geography series, Man in His World. Teachers’ Guides 
for full information write.te~ 


12 strips now ready _ snp, 
Kentucky representative: ; ee 


Austin S. Durham 
9 Dumfries Avenue 


Ft. Thomas, Kentucky personnes East 20th Street 

















GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 16 to August 23, 1952 





First Term: June 16- July 19 
Second Term: July 21 - August 23 











Peabody cordially invites you to share one of the most significant 
summer quarters in its entire history 


For Information, Write 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS, GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS ; 


Nashville 5, Tennessee 
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On the world’s 
sixth continent, 
Australians 
welcome Coca-Cola 
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Reprints of the picture in this advertisement, 
without the advertising text, will be sent free 
upon request for use in your classroom. Address: 
The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Georgia. 


Hi 
COCA-COLA" AND S{COKE” ARE REGISTERED TRADE-MARKS, 
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The great cities of Sydney 
and Melbourne are nearly 
halfway around the world 
and about as far below the 
equator as San Francisco 
or Washington are north 
of the line. Yet, the happy 
invitation ‘‘Let’s get a 
Coke’’ has the same 
friendly ring there as here. 
— For the pause that re- 
freshes is a moment on the 
sunny side wherever you 
find it. And you find it just 
around the corner in the 
antipodes now as in 
America. 
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COPYRIGHT 1952, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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American Seating Company.................----.....-.-.. 
Ashland Oil and Refining Company. = 
Association of American Railroads.................. F 








Binney and Smith Company 
Bituminous Coal Institute. 








Ashland’s large towboats ply the inland waterways Postal Finance Company...... 
pushing as many as fifteen barges loaded with School Service Company....... 
150,000 barrels of crude oil. This is equal to Scott, Foresman and Company. 
: ‘ A ¥ bs Silver Burdett Company........ 
more than six trainloads or more than 650 tank on | ee 
When you consider that this load is moved Society for Visual Education... 


transported on water. 





Central School Supply Company. 
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Field Enterprises ...... 
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ciency and ease with which heavy loads can be Winston, John C............ 


that says “Ashland Flying 
Octanes” gasoline. 
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Always fill up at the pump OUR COVER: The photograph used on 
our cover this month was _ furnished 
through the courtesy of the Kentucky 
Committee on Elementary Education. It 
shows Miss Elta Davis and a group of 


OIL & REFINING CO elementary school children in the Ruth 


ASHLANI KENTUCKY 





Moyer School in Fort Thomas, Kentucky. 
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Stationers x Engravers x Jewelers 


Louiville 2, Ky. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
CLASS RINGS 
COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS 
DIPLOMAS, ETC. 
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OF AMERICA 
JOHN W. BROOKER, Editor 
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HOW. 


AND 


WHY 


ScicnceRooks 





ELEMENTARY SCIENCE TEXTS 


A complete science program from 
kindergarten through Grade 8. 
Science is presented clearly, accu- 
rately, and adequately at each level. 
All phases of science are considered 
in relation to everyday living, with 
emphasis on the how and why. 
HEALTH, SAFETY and CONSER- 
VATION units round out a full and 
integrated science program com- 
plete with texts, companion books, 
teacher’s manuals and film-strips. 


WE SEE Pre-primer 
SUNSHINE AND RAIN Primer | 
THROUGH THE YEAR Grade 1 
WINTER COMES AND GOES 

THE SEASONS PASS 

THE HOW AND WHY CLUB 

HOW AND WHY EXPERIMENTS 
HOW AND WHY DISCOVERIES 
HOW AND WHY EXPLORATIONS 
HOW AND WHY CONCLUSIONS 


@OnNOUNahWN 


THE L.W. SINGER CO., INC. [Ram 
249-259 WEST ERIE BLVD. PROst AND 


POETRY 
r SYRACUSE 2, NEW YORK - - ~ |Baeieun 
‘ Please send me free information about 
; THE HOW AND WHY SCIENCE SERIES. 
‘ NAME 








POSITION 
' SCHOOL 
a 

} ADDRESS 
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Represe'ited by 
ROGEP BARKER 
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MAPS |= 

Because of the unsettled world |p The 

conditions both political and his- |} Pk 

tory maps are more important than eight 

ever to the teaching of history and |j tuck; 

geography in the schools. iy 

venti 

POLITICAL MAPS p Loui 

We offer the new and revised HAM. | = 

MOND POLITICAL WALL ATLAS maps in |f) vi 
our new mounting for delivery at once, | rs 

Sixteen maps—eight of which are politi- y a 

cal and eight physical. E the 1 

» regist 

AMERICAN HISTORY MAPS Dit 

We, also, have for delivery at once a || begin 

new series of twenty AMERICAN HIS- |f7 

TORY MAPS, revised to date. These It 
maps are modern, accurate, attractive i ister 

and colorful. Available in the new g theres 

mounting. ) ing of 

in the 

All these maps may be used in me 

the sixth to the twelfth grades in- sia 

clusive. Ac 

Please ask us for complete de- 1 ive 
scription and special prices which 0d 

we now offer. B visitin 

— © splend 

. and st 

School Service | teu. 

pand a 

Company, Inc. fic, 
. hav 

116 West Main Street stig 

and cl 

Frankfort, Kentucky detail, 

of the 

Marc 
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The Convention 


Plans are virtually complete for the 
( eightieth annual convention of the Ken- 

tucky Education Association to be held in 

Louisville, Kentucky, on April 16, 17, and 

18. Registration for all attending the con- 

vention will be in the gymnasium of the 
© Louisville Service Club, 824 South Fourth 
| Street, beginning at twelve o'clock noon on 
| Wednesday, April 16. Our members are 
© requested to bring their K.E.A. member- 
| ship cards and to register immediately 
upon arrival in Louisville. Delegates to 
\ the K.E.A. Delegate Assembly may also 

register and receive their official cre- 
' dentials and identification cards for voting 
) in the lobby of the Louisville Service Club 
beginning at noon on Wednesday, April 16. 


| It is imperative that all delegates reg- 

‘ister at noon on that date or as shortly 

) thereafter as possible since the first meet- 

) ing of the Delegate Assembly will be held 
in the auditorium of the Louisville Service 
Club on Wednesday afternoon beginning 
at three o'clock. 


A commercial exhibit will be maintained 
in the gymnasium of the Service Club and 
those coming to the convention may spend 
many profitable hours after registration 
| visiting with friends and examining the 

splendid displays of new books, materials, 
and supplies. The general sessions will be 
held, as usual, in the Memorial Auditorium, 
‘and approximately forty meetings of de- 
partments, sections, and associated groups 
have been scheduled in the various hotels 
and churches of the city. The program, in 
detail, will be published in the April issue 
of the Kentucky School Journal. 
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Know Your K.E.A. 


Each issue of the Kentucky School 
Journal carries the complete directory of 
the officiary of the Kentucky Education 
Association. The entire audit report of the 
fiscal affairs of the Association is published 
annually in the September issue of the 
Journal. From time to time important de- 
cisions reached by the K.E.A. Board of 
Directors and Planning Board are reported 
in our magazine and in the K.E.A. Journal- 
ette. Every effort is made to keep our 
membership informed concerning the af- 
fairs of the Association and the activities 
of those selected to positions of leadership. 

Despite all this, the statement is some- 
times heard that the average member of 
the Association is not well enough in- 
formed on professional matters. Inquiries 
are — made of staff members or 
officers which could be readily answered 
by consulting the Kentucky School Journal. 

Members are invited to give careful at- 
tention to the K.E.A. directory in this issue. 
In it are listed officers of the Association 
and related groups who will preside over 
the various meetings to be held in con- 
junction with our annual convention next 
month. Also given are the members of 
the Board of Directors, the Planning 
Board, the Commission on Professional 
Ethics and the officers of the affiliated dis- 
trict education associations. An analysis 
of these memberships reveal some’ inter- 
esting facts. The Board of Directors is 
composed of three teachers, two super- 
visors, four independent district superin- 
tendents, four county school superintend- 
ents, and two principals. The Planning 
Board consists of twelve teachers, one uni- 
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versity professor, two college deans, two 
laymen, two independent district superin- 
tendents, one county school superintend- 
ent, one principal, and the State Super- 
intendent. Three teachers and two inde- 
pendent district superintendents consti- 
tute the Commission on Professional 
Ethics. The presidents of the eleven dis- 
trict education associations consist of six 
teachers, one independent district super- 
intendent, one county school superintend- 
ent, one principal, one attendance officer, 
and one supervisor. Thus, all types of 
teaching positions are represented on 
these important professional bodies. A 
study of the officiary of the related groups 
would reveal a very similar situation. 


Give careful study to the directory. 
Learn your officials. Communicate with 
them when you have helpful suggestions. 
Familiarize yourself with all activities of 
your Association. Take part in all its af- 
fairs. Know your K.E.A. It will make 
you a happier and better member and, in 
turn, will enable you to make your greatest 
contribution to the development of a truly 
great state education association. 


1952 Legislative Program 
For Kentucky’s Childhood 


In order that the children of Kentucky 
may have educational opportunities com- 
parable to those offered the children of 
our nation, the following legislative pro- 
gram is respectfully submitted for enact- 
ment into law by the 1952 General As- 
sembly of Kentucky: 


1. A state common school fund to make 
possible an average investment in the edu- 
cation of each child attending the public 
schools in Kentucky of at least the aver- 
age for the United States. The state school 
fund shall be distributed as follows: 75 
per cent on a per capita basis, 15 per cent 
for equalization, 8 per cent for state aid 
for transportation, and 2 per cent for in- 
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structional supplies and other school pw. 
poses. 


2. Revision of the equalization !aws ty 
make them more equitable and workable 


3. State appropriations sufficient to mee 
the needs of the State Department of Edy. 
cation and institutions of higher educa. 
tion. 


4. A modern textbook law which wil 
permit all school districts to select their 
textbooks from a state adopted list of ter 
textbooks as the maximum in each field, 


5. A minimum school term of | nine 


months. 


6. An increase in the contributions to 
the state teacher retirement system to § 
per cent, 4 per cent, and 5 per cent and 
the maximum salary upon which contribu. 
tions are made to $3,600 with correspond: 
ing increases in benefits to be paid. 


7. Amend present law to provide that a 
child may enter school in the district in 
which he lives if he becomes six years of 
age within thirty days of the opening of 
the school term. 


8. An act to empower and direct the 
State Department of Revenue to secure an 
adequate and equitably assessed evalu 
tion of all property within the state. 


9. Submit amendments to the state con- 
stitution to a vote of the people at the 
regular election in 1953 (1) to permit the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
to be appointed by a non-partisan State 
Board of Education elected by the peopl 
and (2) to provide for the distribution 0 
the common school fund on other than é 
per capita basis in order to make possible 
a minimum foundation education program 
for all the children of Kentucky. 


(Based on resolutions unanimously 
adopted by K.E.A. Delegate 
Assembly, April 12, 1951) 
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Twenty Years Ago 


@The state school fund amounted to 
§6,293,571.29. 


@ The total membership in the Kentucky 
Education Association was 11,480. 


@The K.E.A. Legislative Program in- 
cluded (1) that county superintendents 
rather than sub-district trustees be given 
the authority of recommending teachers, 
(2) that those sections of law relative to 
the issuance of teachers certificates on ex- 
amination be repealed, (3) that the mini- 
mum requirement for granting teachers 
certificates be raised from 16 to 82 se- 
mester hours, and (4) that school children 
be given free passage over state-owned 
bridges and ferries. 


*A petition signed by 39,811 citizens of 
Kentucky was filed with the joint ap- 
propriation committees of the Kentucky 


House and Senate protesting a proposed 


flat cut of fifteen per cent in the state’s 
financial budget. 


* The Kentucky General Assembly author- 
ized Governor Laffoon to appoint an Edu- 
cational Commission to study Kentucky’s 
educational needs and to formulate a pro- 
gram for the educational development of 
the state. 


* Harper Gatton was elected K.E.A. Presi- 
dent. 


*A penmanship contest in Kentucky was 
amounced by the National Association of 
Penmanship Teachers and Supervisors. 


*The new Graham High School in Muh- 
lenburg County was erected at a cost of 
$40,000. It was proclaimed as the largest 
consolidated school in the state. 


* Dr. William J. Cooper, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, was the principal con- 
vention speaker. 


*The Legislature passed two reactionary 
measures: (1) to elect the county super- 
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intendent by popular vote, and (2) to pro- 
vide for three sub-district trustees for each 
rural school. The Kentucky Education As- 
sociation voted to bring suit to test the 
legality of the act providing for the pop- 
ular election of the county superintendent 
of schools. 


© A new constitution was adopted by the 
Kentucky Education Association providing 
for the affiliation of all the district educa- 
tion associations with the state association. 


© Forty-one per cent of the high schools of 
Kentucky had girls’ inter-scholastic basket- 
ball teams. 


® Murray State College had a record en- 
rollment of 1,076 students. 


© Only twenty-three per cent of the city 
schools systems employed married women 
teachers. 


® The new McKell High School in Green- 
up County was dedicated on November 1, 
1931. 


® Frederick Archer succeeded Leslie R. 
Gregory as superintendent of schools in 
Louisville. 


® The per capita expenditure per pupil in 
average daily attendance in the public 
schools of Kentucky was $53.15. For the 
United States as a whole it was $109.40 per 
pupil. 


® There were 383 school districts in Ken- 
tucky consisting of 120 county, 67 city and 
196 independent graded school systems. 


® It was estimated by Dr. H. L. Donovan 
(then President of Eastern Kentucky 
State College) that approximately 7,000 
teachers’ certificates were held by people 
in Kentucky who had not yet graduated 
from high school and that approximately 
100,000 children were being taught by 
teachers holding such certificates. 
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Jor President 


PETITION. Inasmuch as Jesse D. Lay, 
Superintendent of Knox County Schools, 
Barbourville, Kentucky, has served as Sec- 
ond Vice-President of Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association, President of Upper Cum- 
berland Education Association, and Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the Upper Cumberland 
Education Association with great distinc- 
tion. 


In that he also has taught in the rural 
schools of Kentucky a number of years, 
served as Assistant Superintendent of 
Knox County Schools four years, and is 
now serving as Superintendent of Knox 
County Schools, and has been very eftec- 
tive and progressive in getting under way 
one of the outstanding school systems in 
the State of Kentucky, and in that his in- 
terests and efforts in behalf of the children 
of Knox County, and his personal know]- 
edge of the needs of all the schools of the 
state, prompts us to recommend him to 
teachers of the State of Kentucky as their 
leader for the next year as President of 
Kentucky Education Association. 


Therefore, we exercise our privilege un- 
der Article IV, Section 1, of the Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws of the Kentucky Edu- 
cation Association which states that any 
local education association or group of 
twenty-five members of the Kentucky Edu- 
cation Association may show intention of 
sponsoring a candidate for President of 
Kentucky Education Association by sign- 
ing a petition, preparing a_ biographical 
sketch, submitting a picture, and sending 
these to the Executive Secretary prior to 
January 25th, same shall be published in 
the March issue of the Kentucky School 
Journal. 


In compliance with the above section 
we the undersigned members of the Knox 
County Education Association and mem- 
bers of the Kentucky Education Associa- 





‘ 
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JESSE D. LAY ie 

org: 

tion hereby petition the Executive Sect. N 

tary of the Kentucky Education Associ-§ cory 

tion to have published in the March issue Fo; 

of the~Kentucky School Journal the nomi-B [oc 

nation of Jesse D. Lay, Superintendent ¢§ and 

Knox County Schools, as a candidate fr} wan 

President of the Kentucky Education 4s) syn, 
sociation for the year 1952-53. (Signed! 
by 123 members of K.E.A.) F 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. Jesse D, La ' 
was born in Knox County, Kentucky, De 

cember 27, 1903. He graduated fronf, PET 

Union College in 1932, and since has dow{j bers 

graduate work at the University of Kerg on, 

tucky. tuck 

| tion 

Mr. Lay has taught a number of yeanf ‘. 

in the rural schools of Knox County, anijy 5 P 

ea : B oupe 

has served as principal of schools in Hay May: 

lan County for ten years, and was Assis: § office 

ant Superintendent of Schools in Knot ‘ack 

County for four years, and is now se) 955 

ing as Superintendent of Knox Coum® 1,4, 

Schools. he ; 

Mr. Lay has been very active in the§ April 

professional organization of the state. He 28 n 

has served as Second Vice-President “§ socia 
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Article IV, Section 1, of the Constitution of the Kentucky Education As- 
sociation reads, in part, as follows: “Any local education association or group 
of twenty-five members of the Kentucky Education Association may show inten- 
tion of sponsoring candidates for President and two Vice-Presidents by signing 
a petition, preparing a biographical sketch, submitting a picture, and sending 
these to the Executive Secretary prior to January 25 and same shall be published 
in the March issue of the Kentucky School Journal. Nominations for these 
officers shall be made from the floor of the Delegate Assembly on the day pre- 


nty, and 


in Har i 


s Assist 
in Knot 


ceding the time of voting.” 





These petitions, biographical sketches, and pictures, properly certified, were 
received prior to January 25, 1952, and are published herewith in accordance 
with the above requirement of the K.E.A. Constitution. 








Kentucky Education Association. He has 
served as President, First Vice-President 
of the Upper Cumberland Education As- 
sociation, and is now serving as Secretary- 
Treasurer of this organization. He was 
also able to get an effective local teachers’ 
organization in Knox County. 

Mr. Lay has also been very active in his 
services to the various civic organizations. 
For several years he was chairman of the 
Local Red Cross Chapter. He has been 
and is now an active member of the Ki- 
wanis Club, general superintendent of the 
Sunday School of the First Baptist Church, 


and member of the board of deacons. 

For the last few years Mr. Lay has 
fought diligently for the Kentucky Edu- 
cation Association program in the interests 
of teachers and school children of the 
State of Kentucky. 

Mr. Lay has initiated and has well under 
way one of the outstanding school systems 
in Southeastern Kentucky. During his term 
of office as Superintendent of Schools of 
Knox County, he has well under way the 
construction of a modern school plant at 
Knox Central, as well as other major 
projects throughout the County. 


Jor First Vice-President 


PETITION. We, the undersigned, mem- 
bers of the Maysville Education Associa- 
tion, Maysville, Kentucky, and the Ken- 
tucky Education Association, wish to peti- 
tion the Kentucky Education Association 
to present the name of Ted C. Gilbert, 
Superintendent, Maysville City Schools, 
Maysville, Kentucky, as a nominee for the 
office of First Vice-President of the Ken- 


5 tucky Education Association for the year 


1952-53 at the annual election of Ken- 
tucky Education Association officers during 
the meetings of the Delegate Assembly, 
April 16, 17, and 18, 1952. (Signed by 
28 members of Kentucky Education As- 


sociation ) [See next page 
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TED C. GILBERT 





BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH—Ted C. Gilbert 


Age: 35. 
Born: Arjay, Kentucky (Bell County), 
February 11, 1917. 
Reared at Pineville, Kentucky. 
Parents: Mr. and Mrs. Roland Gilbert, 
Pineville, Kentucky. 
Training: 
Attended Grades 1-12 at Pineville City 
Schools, Pineville, Kentucky. 
Graduated Pineville High School 1935. 
Graduated Eastern Kentucky State Col- 
lege 1939, A.B. degree. 
Graduated Army Administration School, 
University of Florida, 1943. 
Received Master of Arts Degree in Edu- 
cation at Eastern Kentucky State Col- 
lege, 1947. 


Additional study at University of Ken- 
tucky. 


Observations 
Of a Kentuckian in 


Living in a foreign country has its com- 
pensations and its disadvantages. Learn- 
ing about other people; how they live, 
work, play, and their customs is indeed an 
experience that is broadening. To know 
this country makes us admire the people 
here and also makes us appreciate more 
our opportunities in the good old United 
States. 


Although many customs, food, clothing, 
and articles to improve living conveniences 
* have been imported from the U.S.A. and 
Europe, there are still many differences in 
the way of living here and the way of liv- 
ing at home. 


La Paz is a city of contrasts. It was 
founded in 1548 and some of the ways of 
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Experience: 
Teacher of Social Science — Breathit | 
County High School, Jackson, Ken. | 
tucky, 1939-40. . 
Principal—Pineville Elementary School, 
1940-42. 

U. S. Army 1942-46—Released from az. | 
tive duty with rank of captain. Served 
as commanding officer of Army Clerk 
School, Camp Crowder, Missouri, for 
two years. 

Principal of Elementary Schools—Ney | 
Albany, Indiana, 1946-48. ‘ 

Principal—New Albany Jr. High School, 
New Albany, Indiana, 1948-49. : 

Superintendent—London City Schools, 
London, Kentucky, 1949-50. 


Superintendent—Maysville City Schools, 
1950 to the present. 








Bolivia 
E. W. BELCHER 


Mr. Belcher, principal of the Roosevelt 
School, Louisville, Kentucky, is on leave 
of absence to serve under the Institute 
of Inter-American Affairs as Adviser in 
Education in Bolivia. He and his family 
have been located at La Paz, Bolivia, 
South America, fer the past year. His 
many friends in Kentucky will read 
these extracts from a recent communica- 
tion to the Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion with much interest and pleasure. 





living of that time exist here today. Also 
there are streets with modern building | 
that would do credit to any city in the [ 
United States. Men walk down the streets 
carrying huge loads on their backs and in 
the same street big new two-, three-, and [ 
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five-ton trucks roar along as in Louisville. 
There are many huts without windows and 
without furniture, and a short distance 


| away there are mansions filled with the 


most modern furniture and equipped with 
every convenience of the modern age. 
About the only general statement that 
can be made about La Paz is that there 
is nothing that is typical of this city. 


La Paz has a population of about 300,- 
000, and it is located in a canyon. The 
location was chosen by the Spaniards as 
a protection from the cold winds. Al- 
though La Paz is shown on maps as being 
in the tropical region, it is very cold here 
(freezing cold at night during June, July, 
and August) due to the altitude. 


La Paz with its elevation of 12,500 feet 
is the highest capital city in the world and 
the La Paz airport is the highest airport 
in the world. The airport is on the Alti- 
plano, above La Paz, and an airplane is 
13,850 feet high before it leaves the 
ground. The runways are much longer 
than runways at sea level. Frequently, 


_ persons arriving here for the first time, 


must be given oxygen. The airport at- 
tendants have oxygen ready for emergen- 
cies that may arise. A few days ago I was 
at the airport to meet some of our per- 
sonnel. A young lady came in on the plane 
and while she was checking her luggage, 
she suddenly “passed out.” Immediately a 
steward, a stewardess and a pilot began 
administering oxygen. Soon she opened 
her eyes but she had to continue to take 
oxygen for several minutes. 


A few months ago, one of our Washing- 
ton officials visited us. He had been on a 
long tour of many of the countries so that 
by the time he reached La Paz he was in 
a rather tired condition. It was necessary 
for him to be taken to the hospital and 
put under an oxygen tent for three days. 
When he was released from the hospital 
it was necessary for him to carry a portable 
oxygen tank strapped over his shoulder. 
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There was a mask attached to the tank so 
that when the mask was placed to the face 
the oxygen automatically began to flow. 
Frequently, this man would stop talking 
and press his oxygen mask to his face for 
a few breaths of oxygen. He wore the 
tank all the time he was in Bolivia. 


The incidents just related are the ex- 
ception rather than the rule. Most persons 
soon adjust to the altitude so that living 
is not too uncomfortable. Persons my age 
just don’t run. I “lose my wind” if I walk 
rapidly. 

There are many misconceptions concern- 
ing the Latin American countries. Most 
persons think conditions here are worse 
than really exist. Even so, many adjust- 
ments have to be made by North Ameri- 
cans. 


Bolivian schools as compared to U. S. 
standards are poor. The best equipped 
schools are those maintained by the Cath- 
olic church. Public schools are poorly sup- 
ported and likewise not desirable for the 
children. 


North American families who are Cath- 
olic find satisfactory Catholic schools. 
North American families who are not 
Catholic send their children to The Ameri- 
can Institute, a school of about 1,500 
pupils in grades kindergarten, grades 1-12 
inclusive. The American Institute is op- 
erated by the Methodists and a very ex- 
cellent work is being done. The majority 
of the pupils are native Bolivians who want 
to learn to speak English. 


For that reason the senior high school 
subjects are, in the main, taught in Eng- 
lish. Except for a class in English, kinder- 
garten through grade 7 is taught in Span- 
ish. 

If we compare the American Institute 
to the better schools in U. S. it will not 
rate high; however, it is better than most 
schools in Bolivia. Children who graduate 
from the American Institute are accepted 
by leading colleges in the U. S. 
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STUDENTS NEED TO UNDERSTAND EACH NATION’S ROLE 


The Teacher’s Part in World Policy 


Teachers alone cannot determine the fate of the world 
but in classroom and community they can help mold a 


responsible public opinion on international affairs | 























. This is a time for taking inventory. By ROBERT H. REID 
Pi a ; : Executive Assistant 
Americans are sorely troubled by the prob ear kh’ Cuca a 
lems they face and decisions they must International Relations 


make in today’s world. While many ideals, 








goals, and principles for decent living have 
J been set forth, disunity, confusion, and citizens must ask themselves certain ques- 
‘ doubt often grip our minds. Teachers as_ tions, before they as teachers can ful f 
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fill their distinct and important role in 
shaping public opinion. 


The World We Want 


What do we want—for ourselves, for 
America, and for the world in which we 
hope to continue to live? Although each 
of us may express his wants in different 
ways, basically we all want a world in 
which there is peace with freedom, a world 
in which aggression is stopped. We want 
security—in our homes, for our families, 
for our friends; and most of all we want 
the security of looking forward with con- 
fidence to many tomorrows. By “we” I 
mean all Americans, including teachers. 
We must guard against considering our- 
selves or letting others consider us as a 
separate group. 

How must we conduct ourselves in order 
to bring about a world in which there is 
peace with freedom? Because the major 
problem that confronts us today is that of 
American-Soviet relations, I shall limit this 
article to that area of world affairs. Since 
we hear so much about what we should 
do or should have done, it may be perti- 
nent and possibly refreshing to consider 
some of the things we should not do. 


Some Things to Avoid 


1. We need to avoid attitudes of un- 
realistic idealism and hopeless defeatism. 
True, there are grave problems confront- 
ing the world, but we must believe in man- 
kind’s ability to surmount the gravest of 
problems. 

2. We should avoid the habit of assum- 
ing that the outcomes of military actions 
are final and positive. Such actions are a 
beginning and not an ending. In terms of 
our values, war is a form of bankruptcy, 
and after a war the road ahead to a better 
world is longer and harder. 

3. We must avoid judging others by the 
extent to which they are like ourselves. 
Our institutions may not have meaning for 
people living under social structures and 
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forms of government which do not re- 
semble our own. In 1831, de Tocqueville 
said of the United States: “The more I 
see of this country, the more I admit my- 
self penetrated with this truth; that there 
is nothing absolute in the theoretical value 
of political institutions, and that their ef- 
ficiency depends almost always on the 
original circumstances and the social con- 
ditions of the people to whom they are 
applied.” 

4. We need to avoid the tyranny of 
words and slogans. We have been too 
ready to delude ourselves with grandiose, 
unrealistic, and sometimes meaningless 
phrases. This, you may feel, applies chiefly 
to war aims. I believe that it is relevant 
in waging peace. 

5. We need also to avoid emotional in- 
dignation directed toward an entire peo- 
ple. We must bear in mind how these 
people have lived, their history and cul- 
ture, good and bad. Their tragedies are 
also ours. 

6. Most of all, we need to avoid taking 
for granted that principles become prac- 
tices, that recommendations always pro- 
duce results, and that values are trans- 
lated into actions. 


Offer Alternatives to War 


But it is not enough just to consider 
what we should avoid. We must also be 
ready to offer alternatives to war, ready 
to negotiate whenever there is an oppor- 
tunity to do so. Whatever our future re- 
lations with the Soviet Union may be, we 
must recognize that there are some things 
that will not happen in Russia. From a 
knowledge of Russian history, culture, 
government, and, most of all, of the Rus- 
sian people, there are two things in par- 
ticular that we cannot expect. The first 
is the early establishment of anything re- 
sembling the private enterprise system as 
we know it, and the second is the emer- 
gence of a politically democratic Russia 
along American lines. 





While this may depress you, it is well 
to remember that no system that lasts over 
decades is entirely without merits. Our 
policy should encourage the Russian peo- 
ple to seek decent alternatives to the pres- 
ent Soviet system, whether they are in line 
with our Western democratic dream or 
not. 

What conditions must the Soviet Union 
meet before we can expect to have a world 
of peace? 


1. Russia must lift the Iron Curtain. 
There must be a Russian government 
which will be tolerant and forthright in its 
relations with other peoples. This means 
a free flow of information across all 
borders. 


2. Internally, the Russian government 
must stop short of totalitarian authority 
and enslavement of its own subjects. 


3. Russia must abandon the ruinous and 
unworthy game of imperialistic expansion, 
of “pinning an oppressive yoke on other 
peoples who have the instinct and capacity 
for national self-assertion,” as George F. 
Kennan put it in an article in Foreign 
Affairs in April, 1951. 

We must try to convince the Russians 
that these alternatives are better than all- 
out war or a series of peripheral engage- 
ments. If they accept them, they must be 
given time to work out their internal 
problems in their own manner. If alter- 
natives are kept before the Russian people, 
the day may come—soon or late—when they 
will heed them. 


“Actions Speak Louder” 


The most important influence the United 
States can bring to bear on the behavior of 
- Russia will continue to be the influence of 
example. Our actions must go deeper and 
look further than the prevention of war 
with Russia or the frustration of her ex- 
pansion. To quote from the Kennan article 
again, “No Iron Curtain could suppress 
. . . the news that America had overcome 
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disunity, confusion, and doubt, had taken 7 
a new lease of hope and determination, k 
and was setting about her tasks with en. § 


thusiasm and clarity of purpose.” 


Do we offer the kind of example which 


will favorably influence the Russian peo. 
ple? What strengths do we have, and how 


can we make the most of them? Briefly, ¥ 
and without boasting, there are things that : 


make America great. We are a free na. 


tion. We have many friends. We are long | 


on materials and strong on_ industrial 
know-how. We have shown in the past 


that we can rise to a challenge. And we ¥ 
have many of the best teachers and prob. 7 


ably the best system of education in the 
world. 


Not Bounded by Ourselves 


This does not deny that there is still 
much to be done: 


1. We need to reaffirm our belief in de- 
mocracy.. As John Krout said at a Co. 
lumbia College Forum on Democracy, 
“Those of us who believe in democracy 
are repeatedly classified merely as ‘non- 
Communists.’ But the important thing is 
to be for something. . 
have failed to rise to the defense of de- 
mocracy in the ‘little things of daily liv- 
ing’ where our freedoms must be guarded.” 


2. We need to strengthen the United ¥ 


States. This means moral as well as 
physical strength, determination as well as 
armaments. 


3. We need to help strengthen interna- 


tional co-operation and our solidarity with | 
other free nations through the United Na- () 


tions. 


4. We need to strengthen ourselves as 7 


citizens and as individuals. It would help 
to remind ourselves that, as Harry Carman, 
historian and former dean of Columbia 
College, has said, we must be “citizens 
who have broad perspective, a critical and 


. . We generally | 
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United Nations headquarters. 
Council for the Social Studies. 


University. 











ABOUT the AUTHOR—Mr. Reid is director of the United Nations Education Service 
recently established by the N.E.A. Committee on International Relations to help teachers 
and pupils know more about the work of the United Nations. 
Service, Mr. Reid is the first permanent representative of the teaching profession at 
Last year Mr. Reid was president of the Middle States 
His teaching experience has ranged from fourth grade 
through graduate courses in the teaching of social studies at Teachers College, Columbia 


As director of the 








ards of value by which men can live 
nobly. We must be citizens who have 
ability to think, to communicate, to make 
valid judgments, and to evaluate moral 
situations. We must be citizens who have 
a deep sense of responsibility for their fel- 
lows and who are not bounded on the 
north, south, east, and west by themselves. 
... A democracy cannot exist unless it is 
composed of independent and responsible 
persons who can think and act wisely when 
confronted by any idea or situation.” 


What Is Teacher's Role? 


As teachers, what is our role in world 
affairs? How effective are we? My answer 
is only a partial one. 

Some doubts can be raised as to whether 
our role is as vital as we have been led 
to believe, sometimes by educators, more 
often by others. We must all be a little 
uneasy at some of the glib assertions about 
the indispensability and importance of ed- 
ucation in national life. We should be 
afraid that “someone with a homely sense 
of humor will look over the long list of 
expectations the public has of us and say 
pointedly, ‘If youre so smart, why ain't 
you rich?’—a question that would leave 98 
per cent of us speechless,” according to 
Harold W. Stoke, former president of 
Louisiana State University. 

We should also be uneasy about the 
powerful influences working against the 
success of the schools, attacking textbooks, 
teaching, and teachers. The N.E.A. Com- 
mission for the Defense of Democracy 
Through Education has collected exten- 
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sive evidence on this point and has dis- 
seminated its findings widely. 


Since our first responsibility is to our 
students, we must be realistic about pri- 
orities on our time and energy. We have 
had too much emotionalism in the teach- 
ing of “international understanding,” too 
much “goodwill” and pious aspiration with- 
out concrete foundation in fact. And there 
are important facts to be learned in inter- 
national relations. 


Students must learn that each nation has 
a role in world affairs; that each nation 
expresses this role through its foreign 
policy, through international organizations, 
through the arts and other cultural con- 
tacts, by industry through trade, by sci- 
ence through co-operation in solving prob- 
lems of food production and health, and, 
where they have it, through the use or 
misuse of atomic energy. While we can- 
not turn all young people into experts on 
international affairs, students and teachers, 
too, must understand that our welfare can- 
not be separated from that of other na- 
tions. 


Everyone who teaches deals with at- 
titudes as well as facts. Since attitudes are 
“caught, not taught,” it behooves the 
teacher to re-examine his own. Attitudes 
can and should be emphasized with chil- 
dren in the lower grades. As soon as he 
enters school, the child should learn that 
human personality is always to be re- 
spected, that he is a member of a group, 
and that co-operation within the group is 
essential. With this beginning in group 
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relations, he may grow to understand that 
friendship among all nations, races, and 
religions, is possible and desirable. 


Face Controversial Issues 


When we are confronted by contro- 
versial areas, we should not avoid them 
merely because they are controversial. 
Especially in these times, we must over- 
come the temptation to concentrate in our 
teaching upon issues where no strong dif- 
ferences of opinion exist. Students must 
learn to think critically, to form personal 
convictions without closing their minds to 
new evidence, and to know that “honest 
men may honestly disagree.” 


Where something effective is being done 
in the schools, alert and dedicated teach- 
ers, working on their own initiative, are 
usually responsible. These hard-working 
teachers too often have little time to 
“write up” their experiences in education 
for international understanding. However, 
reports that teachers send to the N.E.A. 
Committee on International Relations give 
evidence of promising practices which 
other teachers should know about. Teach- 
ers’ letters also point to the need for ad- 
vice and direction and for better teaching 
materials. They need help in planning 
programs and trips. They are looking for 
sample units, audio-visual aids, and courses 
of study; for closer contact with agencies 
and individuals working in this field; for 
in-service training conferences—in short, 
for a clearing-house service which will 
help them keep up with the rapid pace of 
world events. 


Beyond the Classroom 


While the teacher, in playing his part 
in world affairs, works mainly with his 
‘students, he can also influence other mem- 
bers of the school system and of his com- 
munity. Participation in professional or- 
ganizations—regional, national, and inter- 
national—can help multiply the strength 
of the teacher’s voice. 
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Teachers have done a great deal toward 
being and building well-informed citizens, 
They are doing more today than ever be. 
fore. But there is much more to be done, 
We must constantly seek for new horizons, 

We need to take a more active part in 
shaping the society in which we live. We 
must make certain that we do have a real 
role in world affairs. The question js 


whether we, as teachers, will help de. | 


termine that national policies put into 
operation are not just policies we must 
serve but those we ought to serve. 

There is room for all our efforts, need 
for all our devotion. Teachers alone will 
not and cannot determine the fate of the 
world, but their influence can and must 
be the core of a steadfast, mature, and 
responsible public opinion. 





N.E.A. NEWS 


Have you enrolled in the N.E.A. for the 
present school year? If not, will you not 
send in your dues of $5.00 today? You 
will never make so small an investment 
that will bring you such large dividends 
in satisfaction and professional pride. 





Character Education: A Survey of Prac- 
tice in the Public Schools of the United 
States, by Henry Lester Smith, is available 
at 50 cents from the National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W.,, 
Washington 6, D.C. 





The N.E.A. Representative Assembly 
will be held in Detroit, Michigan, on June 
30 to July 5. Kentucky will be represented 
by a large delegation. 





The annual summer conference of the 
N.E.A. Department of Elementary Prin- 
cipals will be held at the University of 
Michigan on July 7-18, 1952. 
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A Valuable New Aid— 


Modern education received great im- 
petus from the invention of the printing 
press. Indeed, it may be said that edu- 
cation as we know it would not have been 
possible without the printed word. Other 
developments have, of course, contributed 
to the expansion of the educational sys- 
tem. Among these may be mentioned im- 
proved transportation, the motion picture 
and similar visual developments, the tele- 
phone and telegraph, and radio broadcast- 
ing. The educational uses of these de- 
velopments have been investigated in de- 
tail by researchers in education prior to 
World War II. 

The principles underlying telecasting 
were generally understood by scientists be- 
fore World War II, but developments in 
radar and similar devices received tre- 
mendous impetus from the necessity of de- 
feating the enemy by means of every 
possible device. With the return to peace- 
time economy, commercial broadcasters in 
the radio field were quick to recognize and 
exploit the commercial and entertainment 
possibilities inherent in television. Tele- 
casting stations were constructed in vari- 
ous parts of the country, television pro- 
grams were designed and produced, and 
thousands of television sets were manu- 
factured and sold to the American public. 


Before World War II educators, at all 
levels had become interested in visual and 
auditory aids to instruction. Of these the 
radio, the phonograph, and the motion pic- 
ture were perhaps the most commonly 
used. With the development of television, 
it is only a natural and logical outcome 
that educators should be concerned with 
the educational uses of that medium 
which, like the motion picture, is both au- 
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RUSSELL E. HELMICK 





This stimulating and informative article 
appeared in the December issue of the 
American School Board Journal and is 
used here through the kind permission 
of the publishers. The author possesses 
the B.S., M.Ed., and Doctor of Educa- 
tion degrees from the University of Cin- 
His study which is reported in 
this article was the result of the Crosley 


cinnati. 


Broadcasting Corporation Fellowship 
which was awarded to Dr. Helmick by 
the University of Cincinnati. Dr. Helmick 
has ‘served as teacher, coach, dean of 
boys, and principal in the Covington 
schools since 1927. In addition, he has 
taught summer sessions at the University 
of Cincinnati and at Louisiana State Uni- 
versity. Since 1942, he has been prin- 
cipal of the Holmes High School at Cov- 


ington, Kentucky. 


ditory and visual in character. In the field 
of education it is well known that tech- 
niques and methods which can be used 
in connection with any untried device or 
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procedure must be developed after careful 
investigation and trial. Although the edu- 
cational potentialities of television can be 
inferred from previous experience with re- 
lated auditory and visual aids, more know]- 
edge and information concerning television 
are obviously needed before either edu- 
cators or commercial telecasters can fully 
exploit its potentialities to the best interests 
of boys and girls in the schools. 


Has Television Possibilities? 


Some educators in the past year or two 
have half seriously raised a question as to 
whether audio-visual aids, and especially 
television, have made obsolete the Mark 
Hopkins conception of education (the 
teacher at one end of a log and the stu- 
dent at the other). We are sometimes 
reminded that the log is now a million 
dollar plant and that the students in some 
classrooms may reach a thousand. The 
only sound conclusion is that radio, tele- 
vision, and other audio-visual aids have 
great possibilities for service in the hands 
of competent teachers. 

A consideration of certain questions con- 
cerning instructional possibilities at the 
secondary level and the attitudes of sec- 
ondary school teachers, supervisors, and 
superintendents toward television is im- 
portant to the development of the medium 
for educational purposes. Evidence is 
needed to answer the question of whether 
television can or cannot, will or will not, 
be used to implement instruction in the 
high schools. Educators need to know how 
the medium can be used by the schools 
to enrich the educational offerings for 
future citizens. For the educator the 

.financial, commercial, and public relations 
problems arising from the introduction and 
use of the medium are of especial concern. 
It might also be said that the broadcasting 
industry is vitally concerned with these 
and related problems. 
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A Study of Telecast Programs tele 

The writer surveyed the opinions ani) °P | 
attitudes of educators toward television jp | on 
> whe 


the Greater Cincinnati television area. 4 | 
questionnaire and a specially designed ‘ 
Likert type scale were used to gather data 
concerning the following questions: 






a) The use of television as an educa. | 
tional tool 

b) Practical curricular areas for the use 
of tele..sed programs 

c) Other ways television may be used 
by the schools \ gran 

d) Amount of time for programs in the § 
school schedule 

e) Willingness to help plan and give 
(lirection to programs 

f) Willingness to use the programs 

g) Acceptability for commercially spon. | 
sored programs 

h) Payment for equipment to receive 
programs 





In order to get authentic educator reac. 
tion to the actual use of television as a 
teaching tool, Station WLW-T, in co-oper. 
ation with the investigation and for the 
purposes of the study, planned four “in- 


actic 
reve 
tione 


~ 


school” telecasts designated as “Look [/ cati¢ 
Learning” programs. The telecasts were |) “esi 
30 minutes in length, and scheduled at the 
10:30 a.m. on four different mornings — * 8¢ 
They were viewed by selected teaches § “ ' 
and administrators from 14 schools, along § P'S 
with classrooms of pupils from each of the woul 
schools. | plem 

: . ; ' cent 

The first program in the series, entitled guag 
“This Is Television” was intended to illu | ty 
trate the “on-the-spot” feature of television | a 
It consisted of a television tour of WLW: F piqu 


T, with two high school students being © M 
conducted through the station, accom- : 


panied by an announcer and followed by it : 
cameras. Band 
Program two, “Nature Photography Is § are \ 
Fun,” was for the purpose of illustrating of th 
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television demonstration possibilities by 
explaining how to use a camera. It was 
conducted by a high school science teacher 
who showed different types of cameras and 


show indicated how TV can be used for 
“see-how teaching. 

Program three, “The Etruscan Warrior,” 
was designed to point out the use of local 
cultural resources as a supplementary edu- 
cational device for which television may 
be used. Based on a small figure of an 
Etruscan warrior 2,500 years old, the pro- 
gram was presented by the director of the 
Cincinnati Art Museum, and demonstrated 


“the “master-teacher” idea of instruction. 


The fourth program, “The Job Is Yours,” 
was intended to indicate the use of per- 
sonal community resources such as the 


' specialist in a particular field. A personnel 


director (from National Cash Register of 
Dayton) interviewed a boy applicant for 
a job. 


Teachers Approve Results 


A general summarization of educator re- 
action to basic questions forming the study 
reveals that 92 per cent of those ques- 
tioned feel there is a place in the edu- 
cational program for television programs 


_ designed for school use. The evidence in 


the study indicated that educators have 
a generally favorable attitude toward the 
use of TV as an educational tool, but that 
programs dealing with the current topics 
would be of the greatest value as a sup- 
plementary instructional aid. Only 35 per 
cent believed business and foreign lan- 
guage subjects could be supplemented by 
TV, and only 18 per cent thought mathe- 
matics teaching could profit by TV tech- 
niques. 

Most educators apparently see video 
programs as an opportunity for a closer 
relationship with the taxpaying public, 
and therefore about two-thirds of them 
are willing that the schools allow certain 
of their activities—chiefly athletic events— 
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to be televised. About one out of two 
respondents, however, believed the schools 
should receive payment for these privi- 
leges. Only one out of four nixed adver- 
tising as a means of paying the cost of 
telecasting athletic events. One out of 
three thought advertising of accepted serv- 
ices and products was O.K., but did not 
accept beer and tobacco products. Four- 
teen per cent of the respondents would 
not restrict any advertising in any way. 

The majority of the educators believed 
that television will eventually be more 
widely used in the high school than radio 
as an educational tool, but not as widely 
used as film projection. Teachers of the 
more concrete or demonstrable subjects 
such as physical education, business, sci- 
ence, and industrial arts were more gen- 
erally favorable to television than teachers 
of English, mathematics, etc. 

Educators were found to be generally 
agreeable to change in the class schedule 
in order to use television programs and a 
high percentage of them were favorable 
to the placement of TV sets in the schools 
at the expense of the school budget. 
Eighty-four per cent of the educators fav- 
ored provisions for weekly supplementary 
type programs and nearly half of them 
thought that advertisers of recognized 
products and services should be allowed 
to pay the costs. No soft drink, cigarette, 
or beer advertisers should be accepted, 
however, according to the teachers. 


More Study Needed 


The group was hesitant about expres- 
sions as to the length of time to be al- 
lotted to educational programs by the TV 
stations, but 35 per cent judged 30 to 60 
minutes as the average amount of time. 
The majority of teachers expressed a will- 
ingness to help plan educational TV fea- 
tures, but this willingness decreased for 
older teachers and teachers of mathe- 
matics, science, and foreign languages. 


(Continued on page 28) 
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(Continued from page 25) 

According to the opinions expressed by 
teachers who viewed the “Look-Learning” 
series of four programs, it appears that at 
this time technical limitations and lack of 
production technique will continue to in- 
fluence the use of television in the high 
schools. Since the average attitudes of 
the teachers did not change to any marked 
degree in either direction of favorableness 
or disfavor before and after watching the 
trial programs, it can be assumed that they 
need more opportunity to see further pro- 
gram developments before they can defi- 
nitely make up their minds how they re- 
gard TV for teaching. The evidence dis- 
closed in this survey points to certain 
recommendations that should be effected 
in order that the fuller educational po- 
tential of television may be realized. There 
is manifestly a desire on the part of both 
educators and industry to learn more and 
better ways of using the medium to pro- 
vide supplementary material for educa- 
tional purposes. In order to obtain and 
capitalize upon the professional interest 
and to motivate the educator, it is recom- 
mended that the program development be 
based on broad content which will cut 
across subject categories. 


Obviously a long period of experimenta- 
tion will be required before television will 
become a vital factor in educational meth- 
odology. The elementary school may be 
the appropriate place for such experimen- 
tation, as there is less subject emphasis 
and a more pupil-centered curriculum. At 
any rate, the experimentation will be time 
consuming and costly, but a good educa- 
tion for future Americans cannot be se- 
cured cheaply. 


Three Useful Recommendations 
It is recommended that consideration 
be given by both the educational profes- 
sion and the television industry to further 
exploration of education-television possi- 
bilities. Critical analysis of TV programs 
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by qualified groups is essential. This anal. 
ysis, however, should not be supercritical 
but for the purpose of revealing, “How can | 
it be done better?” 

It is recommended that an education. | 
television council be formed consisting of 
teachers, pupils, parents, and representa. 
tives of the TV industry to study the chief 
educational needs of children and school { 
that can best be supplied by television, 
Inclusion of pupils and parents in the coun. 
cil is harmonious with democratic plan- 
ning procedures and representative of 
sound educational practice. Since this 
study indicates that educators tend to he 
conservative in their reactions toward the 
educational use of television, it is recom- 
mended that efforts to acquaint teacher 
with the possibilities of the medium be 
continued. 

It is also recommended that study be § 
given to the use of films in order to make | 
TV more flexible in its educational use. | 
By pooling and telecasting already exist- |) 
ing educational films, a wider use of some 
good supplementary materials will be | 
made possible to more schools. The “film | 
pool” should certainly receive enthusiastic ) 
support by the smaller school systems. |) 

While educators are cognizant of the [ 
fact that someone must pay the bill for 
television programming, they are not cer 
tain as to the character of this advertising 
which would be beamed to the classrooms. ) 
So, it is recommended that a program of § 
research be undertaken for the purpose of 
establishing criteria which could be ap- 
plied as an objective instrument in rating | 
the suitability of various types of adver: | 
tising for financing educational programs. } 
This research should also consider the | 
feasibility of other types of financing. 
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The Kentucky High School Basketball 
Tournament will begin Wednesday eve: | 
ning, March 19, and will close on Satur- 
day evening, March 22, when the 19% 
champion will be crowned. 
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In Retrospect 


It would be extremely difficult to give 
all of my impressions of my two-weeks 
sojourn in Kentucky in the limited confines 
of this article. From the time I arrived in 
Ashland at 5:30 a.m. and was greeted” by 
Zelma Branham with true southern hos- 
pitality to the end of the second week, 
culminating with a most delightful dinner 
at Paducah, I was completely fascinated 
by all I saw and did. 


With Lillian Lehman acting as a graci- 
ous hostess, Kentucky was revealed to me 
day by day as a land of beauty, rich in 
tradition, peopled by hospitable men and 
women, who uphold the traditions of cul- 


' ture and gracious living. Every day was 
| a new and interesting venture and an ex- 
) perience both memorable and satisfying. 
| To see and hear a real tobacco auctioneer 


was the realization of a long-cherished de- 


> sire; a trip to Calumet Farm and to Mam- 
» moth Cave were delightful experiences. 


Kentucky has its educational problems 


i just as all other states, but it is making 
| sure and satisfactory progress and is rap- 


idly eliminating some of its greatest ob- 
stacles to progress. This we should al- 
ways remember, “Obstacles in the path- 
way of the weak become steppingstones 


) in the pathway of the strong.” The one- 


room school is gradually being eliminated, 
and consolidation is helping to broaden 
and improve educational facilities and op- 
portunities. Salaries are being raised and 
teacher load is being improved. 


Under the capable and inspiring leader- 
ship of Margaret Clayton, the classroom 
teachers are becoming increasingly aware 
of their professional potentialities and are 
making valuable contributions to the total 
educational program of Kentucky. As a 
group, they are to be commended for their 
interest, enthusiasm, and concerted effort. 
They gave tangible evidence of their in- 
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Mrs. JANIE ALEXANDER 


President Department Classroom Teachers 
National Education Association 


terest by driving fifty, sixty, and seventy 
miles to attend meetings during my two- 
weeks stay. 


To every individual who helped to make 
my stay in Kentucky enjoyable and prof- 
itable, I wish to express my very sincere 
and lasting appreciation. 


I especially wish to acknowledge my 
debt of gratitude to Margaret Clayton, 
Mr. Brooker, and Lillian Lehman, who so 
thoughtfully provided for my comfort and 
entertainment. I am very grateful to the 
members of the executive board of the 
Classroom Teachers and to the presidents 
of the local associations who were so 
gracious and _ hospitable. 


My two weeks in Kentucky will never 
be forgotten and will become more pre- 
cious with the passing of time. I shall treas- 
ure the memory of all my pleasant ex- 
periences just as I shall cherish the cer- 
tificate, granting me the key to Stephen 
Foster's “Old Kentucky Home.” 


To all of my Kentucky friends I wish 
for you in 1952 continued success and 
rich rewards in all of your professional 
endeavors. 





Kentucky high school physics teachers 
will have an opportunity to qualify for a 
General Electric Science Fellowship award 
covering all expenses for a six-weeks pro- 
gram at Case Institute of Technology at 
Cleveland, Ohio, June 23 to August 1. 
School superintendents are being invited 
by Dr. Elmer Hutchisson, acting president 
of Case, to nominate teachers from those 
under their supervision for these fellow- 
ship awards. 
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Opportunities Presented by the Core Program 


for Emphasizing Moral and Spiritual Values 


It is agreed by all that man’s activities— 
in every phase of his endeavors—should 
have their origin in a framework of values 
that have, by the very nature of their be- 
ing, proven themselves conducive to the 
promulgation of individual and group hap- 
piness and welfare. 


Fortunately for humanity’s sake, those 
who have unconditionally adhered to a 
belief in, and practice of, moral and 
spiritual values in their affairs have had 
a desire to convey these values to others. 
This is a natural and inescapable con- 
comitant of those who have a spiritual con- 
cept of life and of the mutative nature of 
the thought processes, and the experiences 
resulting therefrom. 


Moral and spiritual values have been 
defined as follows: 


“By moral and spiritual values we mean 
those values which, when applied in human 
behavior, exalt and refine life and bring it 
into accord with the standards of conduct 
that are approved in our democratic cul- 
ture.”* 


Proceeding from this definition of the 
framework of values within which the ac- 
tivities of man should be centered, it fol- 
lows that “moral and spiritual values have 
their beginning in experiences and that 
moral and spiritual values have their end 
in experiences.” 

Under the strictly traditional method of 
teaching, children were seated in rows and 
“pearls of wisdom were cast upon the 


BERNARD C. GRAVITT 


Teacher Eastern High School 
Jefferson County 


sea of ignorance.” These “pearls of wis. 
dom” were usually in the form of facts, 
This is not to be construed as disparaging 
to either facts or the teachers, past or 
present, of facts. However great the ef- 
forts of the teacher of facts to point out 
the moral and spiritual values of facts, 
or the situations arising therefrom, it must 
be conceded—in view of our existing 
knowledge of the nature of the learning 


process—that the impression made is not ) 


of the quality and depth desirable for stu- 


dents in various stages of growth during [ 


the school years. 


It is apparent that if we accept the idea 
that moral and spiritual values have their 
beginning and end in experiences we must 
also accept the attendant idea that inso- 


far as we provide experience-centered } 


learning situations do we supply that er- 
vironment necessary for those actions 
which are but the reflections of values- 
moral and spiritual values included, of 
course—held by the pupils in our care 
Because of their varying backgrounds, we 
naturally find a wide range of acquisition 
of these values, just as we do in their aca- 
demic, social, physical, mental, and emo- 
tional backgrounds. 


* Moral and Spiritual Values in the Public Schools (Educational Policies Commission, Nation 
Education Association of the United States and the American Association of School Administrators 
1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Washington 6, D.C.), 1951, p. 8. Emphasis in above quotation 


writer's. 
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The interaction of pupils in the core 5. Respect for property (public and indi- 
program provides a good “display case” vidual ) 
for the quality and depth of these values In the overall picture, such an excel- 
as held by the individual pupil. Through lent piece of work is being done to em- 
the medium of core work the pupil is phasize the care of public property that 
afforded an avenue of expression which is there is no need to elaborate on this 
far broader than that given under the point. 
organization of the traditional type of InpIvipuAL RESPECT FOR PROPERTY. 
teaching situation. The “traffic” of these The writer has a boy in his class who 
values as they are seen upon this avenue found another pupil’s textbook on the 
of expression (provided by the core pro- school bus one morning. Knowing the 
gram ) affords the alert teacher an ex- book was not the one assigned to this 
cellent “flow chart” for purposes of indi- boy, the writer began a series of con- 
' vidual analysis and consideration as to versations (two weeks were consumed 
wis- | methods of procedure for emphasizing —a few minutes each day) during which 
acts. | moral and spiritual value needs of the the following conversation may be re- 
ging | individual pupil. garded as typical: 
t Ort ‘The writer has found the following to Teacher: Because of the fact this 
> tT be effective methods for use in emphasiz- book belongs to someone else, don’t you 
tes. ing moral and spiritual values (where it think it best to turn it in to the Lost 
acts, § coms appropriate, examples are cited to and Found department in the office? 
we illustrate a point): Boy: No, sir! I have had people steal 
we. ; books from me! 
ning |) 1. Classroom discussions Teacher: Do you think that is a 
not The pupils must be reminded that , 
: ; , sound reason for keeping this book? 
- sty. ) each individual—because he is an in- a ‘ 
ating dividual—has a right to voice his opinion 1s aliens 
' and must not be interrupted while do- Teacher: Why? 
ing so in classroom discussion. Boy: Well, if people do me dirt, I 
‘idea <3. ' figure I had better give them just as 
their |, 2: Subject-matter analysis id dan Shay: alah ee 
waite ExaMPLE: Point out that while Alex- g 7 y one 
ander the Great and Jesus both lived eacher: But you dont even know 
PT ie the same number of years, we pity the person to whom this book belongs. 
tered | the first and worship the latter primarily (The same was a state-adopted text- 
ten on the basis of the philosophy of life book with no name written in it). That 
tions § held by each. (This type of example is  ceialnes handicapped in his work be- 
lues- | inherent in all subject-matter and should ee pe holding the book. Do 
d, of} be utilized at every opportunity, not you think this is fair? 
care | only for moral and spiritual values but Boy: Well, I, uh—ah. 
ls, we}, also to make the pupils’ acquisition of This boy’s attitude is understandable 
isition | Subject-matter more meaningful). in view of his background and existing 
r act | 3. Individual conference with pupil ne - ~~ — rere 
emo- If the teacher has been careful to ~ ee ee een 
establish atin, alii aah Micali to turn in the book. By emphasis upon 
; ie ppors em on hat he was responsible for his 
is—to the writer—the most valuable for ind es ’ ng 
ational emphasizing moral and spiritual values. in I aD eee ain, 
— he took the book and turned it into the 


4 Individual conference with parents Lost and Found department. A pupil 
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must understand why it is best to do 
right if a desirable depth of impression 
is to be secured from so doing. 


6. Playground activities 
All phases of games afford opportun- 
ities for stressing sportsmanship, fair- 
play, etc. 

The above examples are typical of the 
situations that arise during the teaching 
day that lend themselves to the emphasiz- 
ing of moral and spiritual values. It is 
anticipated that the question—if you take 
time to teach moral and spiritual values 
do you not decrease the amount of time 
available to teach facts?—might arise in 
the mind of the reader. Whether the 
answer to this question be in the affirma- 
tive or the negative realms of reply seems 
to be irrelevant to the inevitable conclu- 
sion that it is far more important to teach 
that which is real and lasting than that 
which, in the final analysis, is false and 
transitory. By false and transitory—as ap- 
plied to the teaching of facts—the writer 
is referring to the absence of emphasizing 
moral and spiritual values as the medium 


Department of Classroom Teachers 


The Department of Classroom Teachers 
will hold its annual business meeting at 
the Warren Memorial Presbyterian Church, 
Fourth and Broadway, Louisville, on Fri- 
day afternoon at 2:00 p.m., during the 
annual meeting of the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association. 

Since the department is composed of all 
teachers who belong to K.E.A., ALL 
TEACHERS are eligible to attend the 
business meeting and to vote for the state 
officers, who are a president, a vice-presi- 
dent, and a secretary. The. officers are 
elected by popular vote of the teachers at- 
tending the meeting. 

Besides the election of officers, other 
important business will be transacted. All 
teachers are urged to attend. 
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through which all facts should be straine 
prior to application on the situations thg | ea 
confront an individual in the daily proces } Ke s 
of living. 





The evaluative criteria for emphasizing jf y pes 
moral and spiritual values should be fay.) and 
orable changes in pupil behavior, atti.) also 
tudes, and opinions. If these factors off) Clas. 
the human personality are to be given the Jevel 


widest possible range for expression and 
exploration, it seems the opportunities pre. 
sented by the utilization of the principles 
techniques, and methods of core-teaching P 
lend themselves admirably for this pw. 

pose, carrying with them more opportu. § Fo 
ities for emphasizing moral and spiritual 
values than that afforded by any othef 










type of classroom organization. D : 
rea 

The emphasizing of moral and spiritul] sn 
values, coupled with facts, should-it i} ji), 


hoped—provide the mental and emotion fyi 
status within the pupil that will lead hin} been 
to the conviction that, if he will but live} past { 
with and by these values he will be re. 





warded with “the good life’—or stated inf} ppt 
another form—“the life good to live.” F educa 
tion a 

» educa 

willing 

Another activity of the department i > a 
the luncheon to be held at 12:15, Friday, This 
April 18, Roof Garden, Brown Hotel} ,, pe 
Tickets for the luncheon will be on sak} Aiiairle 
at the registration desk at Columbia Aut dies é 
torium. entire 
Announcements of other meetings of ents le 
interest to classroom teachers will be mate[} we are 
in the next issue of the Kentucky Schoo ; of teac 
Journal. pour tw 
F ter, bu 

} respons 

Miss Lehman Speaks to gro 
ive, 7 


Russell County Teachers 
P citizens 


The teachers of Russell County enjoyed meanin: 
a very enlightening speech by Miss Lillia} yractigj 
Lehman, Friday, January 11, 1952, 4B daccro, 
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Spiritual 


Jamestown High School. Miss Lehman, 
Director of Professional Services of the 
Kentucky Education Association, spoke on 


local, state, and national education organi- 


zations, explaining the purposes of each 
and their relationship to each other. She 
also explained how the Department 0! 
Classroom Teachers functions on the state 
level with district board members and 


chairmen to co-ordinate the various activ- 
ities. 

The Russell County Teacher Association 
is young, and definitely felt the need of 
authentic information on the topics dis- 
cussed. The officers are: Othello Gaskin, 
president; Beatrice Powell, vice-president; 
Mary Campbell, secretary; and Tommie 
Houk, treasurer. 


Parents and Teachers Speak | 


During American Education Week a 
great deal was said in our newspapers and 


| over the radio concerning public educa- 


| tion. Because of such dissemination of in- 


rtment is} 
), Friday, 
n Hote 





formation to the public, great impetus has 


in| been given to public education during the 
| past few years. Parent and citizen groups 
|) are moving in with tremendous interest, 


co-operation, and understanding—helping 


! educators to give our communities and na- 
| tion a potent, dynamic, functional type of 
| education. 
willing to experiment and grapple with the 
‘common problems: that confront present- 


Moreover, such citizens are 


day classroom teachers. 
This common concern was obvious on 


the part of two parents one day during 


American Education Week, when they 
came into a classroom and remained for an 
entire class period. Before these two par- 
ents left they said, in effect, “Mr. Kincer, 


| we are conscious of the fact that this type 
| of teaching (Unit Plan) will not only help 
sour two children to read and write bet- 
| ter, but will also help them to be more 
Ftesponsible individuals to themselves, to 


J the group, and to the society in which they 


y enjoyed 
iss Lillian 
1952, a 


URNAI 


live. They will be better equipped as 
citizens, and democracy will be more 
meaningful to them because they are 
practicing it and living it right here in the 
classroom.” 
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For Publie Education 


CHARLES L. KINCER 
Principal 
May’s Lick, Kentucky 


Apparently, public education in America 
today is taking on greater meaning to the 
average citizen. Where teachers, pupils, 
and parents are participating in a demo- 
cratic atmosphere in their planning, cer- 
tainly it should not be too difficult to 
establish common aims and objectives. 

Furthermore, to hold the line of our 
great public school system, we must plan 
and organize the school program in such 
manner as to provide each child with the 
following opportunities: 

1. To develop moral and spiritual values 
(aside from any church preference)—to 
help the child develop a social responsi- 
bility. 

2. To respect each individual as having 
a sacred personality. 

3. To learn the basic skills as well as 
he can. 

4, To get along with people. 

5. To develop a healthy body as well as 
he can. 

6. To think critically. 

7. To recognize the dignity of work. 

8. To develop an appreciation of our 
democratic way of life by actual participa- 
tion. 
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What Do YOU Think? ere 


Most of you, I am sure, will agree that 
it is well for us as teachers frequently to 
study and analyze our methods and pro- 
cedures in light of present-day trends in 
education so that our teaching may meet 
the needs of the majority of our students. 
It is an established fact that there is no 
one special method that can be used to 
serve as a panacea for all of the ills of 
the teaching profession and that there are 
many ways to arrive at the ultimate goal; 
but I think if those interested will give 
serious consideration to the many ques- 
tions about teaching that a common 
ground may be reached and many helpful 
ideas may be obtained. 

With these thoughts in mind I sent to 
a number of educators a form letter deal- 
ing with the teaching of Ninth Grade 
Citizenship. A portion of the letter fol- 
lows: 


“So much of the subject matter of the 
text and also a great part of the material 
that I gather on current affairs, local, state, 
and national, seem to be far above the 
comprehension of a great part of the 
classes. Many times after I make out a test 
I realize that it is probably too difficult; I 
try to make one easier, but then the re- 
sults are far below what they should be, 
in my opinion. 

“In short, it occurs to me that much of 
the subject matter in this course is above 
the mental level of too many students even 
though they are of average or above 
mentality. 

“If I did not have to give grades I would 
revamp the course and present the ma- 
terial that I think should be given in the 
manner that I think would be on their 
level; but as grades must be given, tests 
must be given. Therefore, I try to make 
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OWEN B. STORY iJ. J. 
Flemingsburg, Kentucky | Lo 
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my test specific and objective, so I ca} think 
grade them with some degree of accuracy} First, 
E woul 
book 
for th 
dents 
> ing W 
it too 
to ge 
P have 


Frederick H. Bair, Chief, Bureau of Cunt stude 
a set 


riculum Development, the University of 


trar 
the State of New York: f : 
! if he 
“You have put your finger on one o i grade 
the great problems to be solved in Ameri} which 
can education; namely, the adjustment df 


courses taught to the maturity and intel.) 


“Will you please give your reactions ty 
the course in general, suggesting what yo 
think should be taught and giving sug. 
gestions on best kinds of tests?” ; 









Excerpts from Some Answers 


Omer 


gence of the learners. About the only ste} ville 
we have made here is to prepare a hanif}, “yo, 
book for teachers of high school pupik! think 


with intelligence quotients between 5 teache 
and 75. The chances are that in you ing of 
crowd at least the ones who trouble yop of chi 
most have intelligence quotients betweelf text m 
75 and 100. I am of the opinion that af “Tt 
immense amount of experimentation must which 
be done in adapting our old courses 01 impor 
evolving new ones to fit the capabilities} subjec 
of these young people. teachii 
kind o 
ject re 
assum 
_, » using 
see how ridiculous it is to offer a singkf degree 
outline and a single text to children eight} slower 
years apart in mental age. to cha 


“In this State this Department issues :} 
syllabus in each major subject and inf 
poses state examinations in each. You caf 


“The problem of improving America “Jt j 


education is a problem of how to diff be fre 
criminate effectually so that teaching of rather 
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fered actually fits the nature and needs 
of the taught.” 


J. J. Oppenheimer, Dean, University of 
Louisville: 
“I appreciate your problem, but I don't 
think it is by any means insurmountable. 
First, I think if I were in your place I 


would analyze the reading difficulty of the’ 


book and find out if it really is too difficult 
for the students, and I'd also have the stu- 
dents make some analysis, such as check- 


» ing words they didn’t know and how long 
) it took them to read assignments and try 


to get the word rate. I always think we 


} have to teach on the level we find the 
| students. 


I don't see how one can have 
a set of standards for a class on an arbi- 


trary basis. He must work on a level, and 
| if he finds the work too difficult he must 
| grade down to the level of the abilities 
, which the class reflects.” 


\ Omer Carmichael, Superintendent, Louis- 


ville Public Schools: 


“Your letter raises a problem which I 


‘j, think is one of the most challenging which 
F teachers have to deal with in their teach- 


ing of children; namely, the lack of ability 
of children to read understandingly the 
text material used in their classes. 


“It seems to me that among the things 
which can be done about it these two are 
important: First, that the teacher of every 
subject shall feel a responsibility for 
teaching reading with emphasis on the 
kind of reading which the particular sub- 
ject requires; and, second, the teacher shall 
assume responsibility for securing and 
using supplementary material of varying 
degrees of difficulty, some suitable for the 
slower pupils and some difficult enough 
to challenge the more able. 


“It is my belief that the teachers should 
be free to use the supplementary material 
rather than the formal text when, in his 
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or her opinion, the welfare of the child will 
be better served.” 


As you have noted, teaching of Ninth 
Grade Citizenship was the subject about 
which I was inquiring, but in my opinion 
all of the suggestions given above will 
apply to teaching in any subject at any 
level. 





The December Cover Picture 

Our cover picture in December was 
furnished by the Kentucky Committee on 
Elementary Education and had been used 
by that Committee to illustrate an article 
entitled, “How Machines Help Us Do Our 
Work,” written by Miss Frances Grigsby 
of the Margaret Merker School in Louis- 
ville. The picture, originally taken by the 
Courier-Journal and Louisville Times, por- 
trays children from the Stephen Foster 
and Belknap schools, rather than from 
the Margaret Merier School, at work upon 
a unit in elementary science. We are sorry 
for the error. 





The estimated average salary of all 
members of the instructional staff in Ken- 
tucky for the current school year is $2,350. 
This amounts to a salary of only $1,250 in 
terms of the purchasing power of the dol- 
lar during the period 1935-1939. 





Congratulations are due W. Lawrence 
Holland, superintendent of the Fulton City 
Schools, who has been named Fulton’s 
Man of the Year. Superintendent Hol- 
land has the B.S. degree from Centre Col- 
lege, the M.A. from George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, and has done additional 
graduate work toward his doctor's degree. 
He has been connected with the Fulton 
schools since 1929, and has been superin- 
tendent for the past several years. His 
untiring efforts, both within and without 
the school, in behalf of the youth of Ful- 
ton were cited in naming Mr. Holland 
for the coveted award: 
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NON-FICTION 


White House Profile, by Bess Furman. Bobbs- 
Merrill, $4. It is hard to believe that a book so 
full of facts can be made so readable and enter- 
taining as this one. It is the story of the White 
House and its occupants from John and Abigail 
Adams to Harry and Bess Truman. The in- 
habitants during that time are all presented in 
more than profile. We are told of their person- 
alities, their entertaining, their contributions to 
the house at 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue in Wash- 
ington. A fascinating informal history. 

No Green Pastures, by Roi Ottley. Scribner’s, 
$3. In the large number of books dealing with 
the Negro “problem” in contemporary life, no 
previous mention has been made of the Euro- 
pean situation regarding the racial problem. It 
is good now to have this book by a well-known 
Negro correspondent who has gathered his ma- 
terial firsthand. He takes up the situation as it 
exists in different countries and arrives at some 
stimulating, thought-provoking situations. 

On Being Negro in America, by J. Saunders 
Redding. Bobbs-Merrill, $3. One of the best 
discussions of one side of the “race problem” is 
this personal essay by a man who at one time 
taught at Municipal College in Louisville. He 
says in the beginning that his story is one that 
is strictly personal, but it is easy to see that it 
is universal in its implications. The writing is 
particularly effective and the book is one to 
be pondered carefully. Its author also must be 
commended highly for the presentation. 

Sweet Cork of Thee, by Robert Gibbings. Dut- 
ton, $4.50. This is essentially a continuation of 
Lovely Is the Lee, and readers of that book will 
be pleased to have more. The author is a ver- 
itable storehouse of Irish legend and lore, and he 
has an unusual gift of narration and emphasis— 
a natural story-teller. The tales are enhanced by 
the author’s own engravings. 

I’m a Lucky Guy, by Frank B. Gilbreth, Jr. 
Crowell, $3. The co-author of the hilarious 
Cheaper by the Dozen and Belles on Their Toes 
here presents his first solo number, and it is 
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Reviews by A. J. BEELER 





LOOKS 


in the tradition of its predecessors—very personal 
and very funny. When he first left home fo, 
the University of Michigan, his troubles began, 





Newspaper experiences provided him with many 
things he had not bargained for. Following fou 
years at college, he plunged into a_ busines 
world almost stopped by the depression. The 
came love and marriage and eventually a tra 
at military life during World War II. Just what 
the doctor orders when you feel the need of 
complete humorous relaxation. 


Leathercraft, Techniques and Designs, by John 
W. Dean. McKnight and McKnight, $5. Work? 
ing with leather has become one of the most 
popular crafts, and here is a book which wil 
entertain both the novice and the experienced. 
The author begins with a description and an 
alysis of leather and the tools and equipment to 
use. The next sections are devoted to the proc. 
esses and designs and patterns. Next are e 
plained a variety of projects ranging in size an ¥) 


complexity from a triangular purse to a treasur j) 


chest. The last portion consists of pattern plate. 
The book is amply illustrated and the direction 
are full and explicit. 


The Greatest Story Ever Told, by Fultm 
Oursler. Doubleday, $3.95. It remains for th} 
individual reader to reach his own decision te ¥ 
garding the merits of such a book as this, but 
everyone will agree that Mr. Oursler has done a 
magnificent job of what he set out to do—t 
retell the story of the Old Testament in simple, 
modern language. This he does at the same 
time he manages to maintain the beauty ani} 
strength of the original Biblical story. Th¥ 
book has met with the approval of Catholic f 
Protestant, and Jewish “experts.” 


A Treasury of the Familiar, edited by Ralph § 
L. Woods. Crowell, $5. Speakers of all kind 
will find this book a veritable mine of sour 
material, and many other people will derive cou: } 
age and confidence from perusing its pages. The 
editor has selected fifteen general topics for his 
groupings: Courage and Adventure, Ambition 
and Achievement, Work and Wealth, Patriotism 
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' essay called “A Christian Appraisal: 


and Freedom, Brotherhood of Man, Aspiration 
and Action, Truth and Beauty, Home and Love, 
Nature, Friends, and Contentment, Sorrow and 
Adversity, Fatherhood of God, Hope, Faith, and 
Serenity, and Death and Immortality. He gives 
examples from writers and speakers from the 
Bible to Eisenhower. A practical, helpful volume. 
William Faulkner, by Harry M. Campbell and 
Ruel E. Foster. University of Oklahoma Press, 
$3, The literary world was somewhat surprised 
in 1950 when the American novelist, William 
Faulkner, was awarded the Nobel Prize for Liter- 
ature. Since that time his books have reappeared, 
and numerous critics have once more attempted 
an evaluation of his work. The best of the lot 
is this critical appraisal by two natives of the 
South, whose critical approach is scholarly and 
exemplary. They have chosen the various facets 
of Faulkner's work and discussed them fully, 
each in regard to the other and to his work as a 
whole. By this method they have made obvious 
their thorough familiarity with Faulkner’s writ- 
ing and with American literature as a whole. 


Fifty Years of the American Novel, edited by 
Harold C. Gardiner, S.J. Scribner’s, $3. The 


' editor of this book is also literary editor of 


America, the national Catholic weekly, and author 
of two books of literary criticism. His book is 
one which all Catholic schools and libraries will 
want to have, and it seems that anyone interested 
in the subject would find a great deal of value 
and interest here. The editor begins with an 
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tions of important American novelists since 1900, 
each by a different critic, and each of definitive 
literary worth. Novelists discussed are Wharton, 
Dreiser, Glasgow, Cather, Lewis, Marquand, Fitz- 


» gerald, Dos Passos, Faulkner, Hemingway, Wolfe, 


Steinbeck, Farrell, Warren, and a group of World 
War II novelists. 

Historical Fiction, edited by Hannah Logasa. 
McKinley, $4. This is the fifth edition of an im- 
mensely popular and helpful reference book of 
historical novels, arranged by historical era repre- 
sented and evaluated for certain reading groups. 
No library can afford to be without this volume. 

Human Relations in Curriculum Change, by 
Benne and Muntyan. Dryden, $2.90. The title 
of this book gives a succinct analysis of its con- 
tents, and the authors, of the College of Edu- 
cation of the University of Illinois, have pre- 
sented the problem with clarity and thorough- 
ness. The arrangement is topical, making for 
easy reading and comprehension. 

A Treasury of Western Folklore, edited by B. 
A. Botkin. Crown, $4. Mr. Botkin’s other “treas- 
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ury” books have been well received and more 
than adequately utilized. His latest book con- 
tains five hundred stories and fifty folksongs, 
arranged in such categories as “The Western 
Brand” and “The Changing West.” 


FICTION 

Harbin’s Ridge, by Henry Giles. Houghton 
Mifflin, $2.75. The latest addition to the ever- 
growing list of Kentucky authors has made an 
auspicious entry. His first novel bears the stamp 
of excellence that many authors never achieve in 
a lifetime of writing. He writes of his native 
“ridge” section of Adair County and presents the 
locale and its inhabitants in a happy combina- 
tion. His story deals primarily with the lives of 
two men, presented from the time of their very 
early childhood. In understanding the people 
and where they live and in showing how they 
think and talk without resorting to caricature, Mr. 
Giles has achieved a very creditable performance. 
He writes unusually well and with artistic selec- 
tivity. Mr. Giles is the husband of Janet Holt 
Giles, whose excellent Piney Ridge trilogy has 
been reviewed in this column. 

Tracy’s Tiger, by William Saroyan. Doubleday, 
$2.50. Not the least of Mr. Saroyan’s character- 
istics is his versatility, well illustrated in his 
latest novel. Though the writing bears the un- 
mistakable quality of Saroyan, the story is 
unique. It is an account of a boy and man named 
Thomas Tracy, whose companion, an imaginary 
tiger, was really a black panther. Cleverly illus- 
trated by Henry Koerner. 

The Serpent-Wreathed Staff, by Alice Tisdale 
Hobart. Bobbs-Merrill, $3.50. Two brothers, both 
doctors, are the protagonists of this novel, which 
deals primarily of the medical profession and 
its relation to society. Alan Towne, the younger, 
becomes primarily interested in the humanitarian 
aspects of his profession, while Sam, the elder, 
has opposite ideas. Their wives are also promi- 
nent members of the cast. Mrs. Hobart presents 
a controversial problem with unusual fairness 
and objectivity. Her novel is one to be enjoyed 
and widely discussed. 

Tender Is the Night, by F. Scott Fitzgerald. 
Scribner’s, $3.50. Fitzgerald himself was never 
quite satisfied with this novel, and he wrote sev- 
eral versions from time to time. Here is the first 
publication of his final version. Fitzgerald’s fans 
will want to read it for comparative and ana- 
lytical purposes, and others will find it a satis- 
factory and adequate introduction to an Ameri- 
can novelist of significance. ~ 

Woman at the Window, by Nelia Gardner 
White. Viking, $3.50. The recent popularity of 

(Continued on page 42) 
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The Program of 


The National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


A country-wide public school improve- 
ment program to secure new and additional 
school buildings, better pay and training 
for teachers, and improved curriculum and 
classroom equipment has been projected 
by the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 

Mrs. John E. Hayes of Twin Falls, Idaho, 

“dent of the parent-teacher organiza- 
te announced the project which was 
started and highlighted during American 
Education Week. It will be implemented 
by the 37,000 P.T.A.’s in the United States. 

“The program,” Mrs. Hayes said, “has 
been epitomized to the P.T.A’s in a 
pamphlet Everybody's School, which points 
out that everyone is a partner and share- 
holder in the vast national undertaking of 
public education.” 

She said parent-teacher leaders and 
workers will make surveys at state and 
local levels to determine their school needs 
and then enlist the support of other organ- 
izations as well as the public generally to 
obtain the best schools and faculties pos- 
sible. 

“A school must give everybody’s children 
the best environment for learning,” Mrs. 
Hayes added. “The teacher is by far the 
most important part of that environment. 
Salary increases in the teaching profession 
have not kept pace with those in other 
fields. 

“Elementary schools with their expand- 
ing enrollments now lack 20,000 teachers. 
Next year an additional 50,000 will be 
needed. The citizen should make it clear 
to his school board that he will pay more 
taxes to securé higher salaries for teachers.” 

The P.T.A. program calls for school in- 
spections to determine adequacy of school 
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A job for us all 


buildings, equipment, books, and _ othe 
essentials. A U.S. Office of Education pre. 
diction that by 1960 the nation will need} 
500,000 new classrooms is cited. 

The training of young people “for effer. 
tive citizenship in a world of unbelievable 
complexity” is described in the pampbhle 
as “a job for all of us.” “The curriculm 
then,” it continues, “is everybody's busi. 
ness.” 

P.T.A. study groups on curriculum ani 
joint school-community committees on cur } 
riculum planning were urged where they 
do not already exist. Such committees, the} 
program added, are becoming increasingly 
advantageous and effective. 

Pointing out that the idea of a “free and 
universal public education for all children 
in this country has never yet been a-¥ 
tained,” the pamphlet estimates that “som 
3,000,000 children between the ages of five 
and 17 are not in any school today’) 
P.T.A. members are urged to work to 
arouse public opinion for federal aid fo 
public school education, and to help keep 
students from dropping out of high school. 

Mrs. Hayes said the program especially 
provides for defense of public school 
against “propagandizing pressure groups, 
which are “launching planned campaign 
to undermine faith in the public schook 
and to weaken them through loss of sup 
port.” 

The aim of these groups, Mrs. Hayes 
added, is usually to “gain control of the 
schools for selfish or partisan purposes, and} 
they do this by falsely discrediting educ: 
tional policies and practices.” 
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There are 3 sides . . . you know 


r effec. 
lievable ¥ 
umphlet 
iculum, 
's busi HERE SHALL | GO? (Solution): Mail the coupon 
today and get your FREE copy of Continental 


Trailways ‘‘Thrift-Tailored’' Tour folder. It'll show you vacation 


1m and f trips to all of the thrilling places in America, with full details 


on cur: § on what you'll see. Whether you're planning to go by bus or 
re they : not... you'll find this folder valuable in selecting your vaca- 
ees, the tion spot for 1952. 


-asingly 
‘ty OW LONG WILL IT TAKE? (Solution): Read the 
folder carefully ... it tells you exactly how long 
ree and each trip takes ... what you'll be seeing each day... and 
hildren what accommodations are included. With this folder you can 


select the trip that fits your allotted time as well as your 
Vacation fancy. And remember, your Continental Tour Agent 
can tailor a Tour to your own desire. 


een at) 
t “some fi 
; of five 


today’) OW MUCH WILL IT COST? (Solution): With this 
ork Ff folder you can select a tour that fits your budget, 
ben too! Prices include transportation aboard big comfortable 
aid for Continental Trailways buses, hotel accommodations as de- 
Ip keep } scribed and sightseeing trips outlined in the folder. Here's 


the most sensible vacation plan you could possibly consider. 




























school Mail the coupon today! 
pecially 
schools cots OO a 
sroups, : i aera, 
ee 2 ce ee +-| WEE Get your copy of this valuable folder... NOW! 
npaigis ) \ g mIQt : 
school CONTINENTAL TOURS H 
7 315 Continental Avenue 
of sup: 
am CONTINENTAL Ea 
Please send me folders and Vacation P’ans for Continental Tours 
Hie TOURS 
of the 315 CONTINENTAL AVENUE NAME 
ses, and} DALLAS, TEXAS ADDRESS 
educi- CITY. STATE 
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DIRECTORY ... KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 





OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS OF THE ASSOCIATION 








Term Expires 
C. D. Repprinc, FRANKFORT, 

President April 18, 1952 
RicHarp VAN Hoose, Louisville, 

First Vice-President................. April 18, 1952 
Joun Rosinson, R. 1, Paducah, 

Second Vice-President ............ April 18, 1952 
Frank McGary, Wickliffe................ June 80, 1954 
H. W. Wr1xey, Madisonville.. June 80, 1953 
MitcHELL Davis, Glasgow...... ..June 80, 1954 
James T. ALTON, Vine Grove.......... June 30, 1953 








Term Expires 

Mrs. MARGUERITE Fow.er, 1207 Larue 
Avenue, Louisville 13.............. June 30, 1953 
J. (As Gasvoon,. Harlan..........5....2 June 80, 1954 
RussELL Bripces, Fort Thomas......June 30, 1954 
BEN CorrMaNn, Russell June 30, 1953 
M: C.. Nepute;. Hazard:.....5....003 June 380, 1959 
P. H. Horxms, Somerset .--June 80, 1959 
Emity Reeves, Danville.................. June 30, 1953 


Exiza Cuiark, Russell April 18, 1959 








ExEcuTIVE SECRETARY, JOHN W. BROOKER 


Dmector OF FIELD SERVICE, Miss NoNA BurRREsS 


Dmector OF PuBLic RELATIONS, J. M. Dopson 


DrmecTor OF PROFESSIONAL SERVICES, Miss LILLIAN LEHMAN 





OFFICERS OF AFFILIATED DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


FIRST DISTRICT 
President—W. Z. Carter, Murray 
Secretary—M. O. Wrather, Murray 


SECOND DISTRICT 
President—C. V. Watson, Calhoun 
Secretary—Eunice Bone, Madisonville 


THIRD DISTRICT 
President—Dr. Mary I. Cole, Bowling Green 
Secretary—W. Willey, 1346 Chestast Street, 
Bowling Green 


FOURTH DISTRICT 
President—T. O. Thompson, Munfordville 
Secretary—Grace Weller, Elizabethtown 


FIFTH DISTRICT 
President—John Potter, Bedford 
Secretary—Mrs. Carolyn Bergmann, 2021 Kenilworth 
Place, Louisville 5 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 
President—Frank J. Ogden, Winchester 
Secretary—R. F. Flege, e 


EASTERN DISTRICT 
President—Mrs. Beulah Carpenter, on tng 
Secretary—H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman Street, Ashland 


MIDDLE CUMBERLAND DISTRICT 
tee Ad paso Strunk, Pine Knot 
Secretary—O’ Leary Meece, Somerset 


NORTHERN DISTRICT 
President—Morris Cierley, Fort Thomas 
Secretary—J. A. Caywood, Independence 


UPPER CUMBERLAND DISTRICT 
President—Dr. John H. Boyd, Benham 
Secretary—Jesse D. Lay, Barbourville 


UPPER fi | RIVER DISTRICT 
President—J. 3 oe Jackson 
Scere ay, C. Napier, Hazard 


K.E.A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS 


ScHOOL ADMINISTRATORS, DEPARTMENT OF 
President—Roy True Frankf 
Secretary—Melvin Rg canes 

ELEMENTARY EpuCATION, DEPARTM OF 
President—Joy Rader, 1516 South ‘Fourth, Louisville 
Secretary—Thelma Evans, Morehead State 


head 
Exceptional Children, Teachers of 


sa ol May Wyman, Board of Education, 
sie ns Martin, 122 South Hanover Ave., 


Lexington 


SECONDARY EpvUCATION, DEPARTMENT 0} 
President 


OF 
we 3 Carson Gary, 1809 Central Avenue, Louis- 


ville 
— Moss, 


Department of Education, 
English, Keo Kentual Council of Teachers of 
Mathews, Lexington 
Seoretory Et mma Francis, 1506 Edgewood Place, 


‘ollege, More- 


Foreign Language Teachers, Conference of 
President—Mrs. Helen Daniels, Eastern High School, 
Middletown 
Secretary—Sue Okolona High School, 
Okolona 
Librarians, Conference of 
President—Marie Landrum, Carlisle 
School, Covington 
Secretary—Emma _ Osborn, 
Mitchell via Covington 
Mathematics Teachers, Conference of 
President—Mrs. Mayme W. Randolph, Franklin 
Secretary—Hugh B. Cassell, Route 2, Anchorage 
Social Science, Kentucky Academy of 
(no_ report 
Speech, Teachers of 
President—Nettie Perkins, Danville 
anville 
Secretary—Allie Dragoo, 


Robinson, 


Junior High 
Beechwood School Ft. 


High School, 


Stamping Ground 


KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAl! 





iste HORE 
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eee 


Prine 





Expires 


0, 1953 
0, 1954 
), 1954 
D, 1958 
), 1952 
9, 1952 
0, 1953 
3, 1952 


NAL 








DIRECTORY ... KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATIO‘’N 





K.E.A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS—Continued 


PrincipALS, DEPARTMENT OF 
Secondary 
President—Russell Helmick, Covington 
Secretary—Jack Dawson, Middletown 
Elementary: 
ponies -O. F. Brown, 3442 South Preston, Louis- 
ville 
Secretary—Alma cere Maysville 
Fors Ants, DEPARTMENT O 
President—Jean Dudley, le of Education, Covington 
Secretary—Martha Daugherty, Dixie Heights H. S., 
Covington 
VOCATIONAL eaten, ngs sino OF 
President—Maurine Collins ~ 
Secretary—W. Maurice Baker, of Ky., Lexington 
Agricultural Education 
S rosident~Curtia Sanders, Cynthiana 
Distributive ‘ag = Education Section 
President—J. B. Kelley, Somerset 
Secretary—Mrs. Lora Beale, Western Trade School, 
Bowling Green 
Guidance Section 
President—Ralph A. Gardner, Route 8, Jeffersontown 
Secretary—not reported 
Home Economics Section 
President—Meta Donde, Shelbyville 
am ~~ gueaeen Brown, Murray State College, 
urray 


Trades and Industries 
President—William E. Ray, Bowling Green 
CoLLEGEs, DEPARTMENT OF 
President—Louis H. Smith, Berea 
Secretary—Lee Sprowles, U.. of Ky., Lexington 
Chemistry Teachers, Kentucky Association of 
President—M. P. Christopher, Somerset 
Secretary—Dorothy Dewar, Villa Madonna College, 
Covington 
Classical Association, Kentucky 
President—Rev. Paul Brophy, Carmel Manor, Fort 
Thomas 
Secretary—Dorothy Stephans, 308 Greenup, Coving- 
ton 
Physics Teachers, Kentucky Association of 
President—Earland Ritchie, Centre College, Danville 
Secretary—Richard Hanan, U. of Ky., Lexington 
Supervisors of Student Teaching, Kentucky Associa- 
tion of 
President—Ellen M. Frederickson, Berea 
Secretary—Ethel M. Barnard, P.O. Box 652, Bowling 
Green 
CLassROOM TEACHERS, DEPARTMENT OF 
eee eee Clayton, 418 W. Ormsby, Louis- 
ville 


Secretary—Edna Lindle, Henderson 


K.E.A. ASSOCIATED GROUPS 


Attendance Officers, Conference of 
President—Jack Carroll, Court House, Paducah 
Secretary—Rebecca Averill, Frankfort 
Business Education, Kentucky Association of 
President—Willadene Rominger, Belfry 
Secretary—Elizabeth Dennis, Lafayette High School, 
Lexington 
Deans of Women, Kentucky Association of 
President—Linda Boyd, 129 N. Bayly, Louisville 
Seeretary—Susan Price, 1915 yh Paducah 
Folklore Society, Kentu 
President—Gordon Wi a 
College, . 
Secretary—D. 
College, Bevling 
Comsshy Teachers, Kentucky ange Aa of 
President—Mary Marks, age y “Sag 
Secretary—T. P. Field, U. y., Lexington 
Health, Epeion, Education and Recreation, Kentucky As- 
sociation of 
2 Reece, Jr., Lexington 
= . Whalin; Department of Education, 


mae School Coaches, Kentucky Associa 
resident—Butch Charmoli, DuPont Manus, Louisville 
Secretary—Rice Mountjoy, Fort Mitchell 


Western Kentucky State 
igus, _— Kentucky State 


Industrial Arts 
President—R. H. Carter, Dixie Heights High School, 
Covington ; 
Secreta: rover C. Salyer, Eastern High School, 
Middletown 


Music Educators Association, Kentucky 
ee ee E. Van Peursem, Eastern, Richmond 
Secretary—Jean Marie McConnell, U. of Ky., Lexington 


Omithological Society, Kentucky 
(to be elected in fall) 


Psychological Association, Kentucky 
President—G. R. Dimmick, U. of Ky., Lexingto: 
Secretary—Jessie Irvine, ay State Hospital. Lex- 
ington 


School Board Members Association 
Secretary—Dr. L. E. Meece, Lexington 


Supervision and Curriculum Directors 
President—Claude Taylor, Morning View 
ae Burress, 1421 Heyburn Building, 
uisville 


Vocational Rehabilitation 


President—W. Hickman Baldree, Frankfort 
Secretary—John S. Reed, Frankfort 








K.E.A. PLANNING BOARD 


Term — 

WENDELL P. BuTLer, Frankfort................ January 1, 1956 JouN Frep Wiuiams, Ashland. 

JAMESON JONES, Centre College. aene ‘une me 80; 1954 AuvupRey Maupin, Albany likhssssaccses 
James G. SHEEHAN, Danville .June 80, 1958 MarsHALL Buack, Harrodsburg. 









































a A. oe Ind une 80, 1954 — _—oms on ogee aes 
Eastern Ky. College, ESLIE 

ee a, m Ky. State June 80, 1952 ——" 1625" Nicholasville Road, ti 
Ea EE ES exin une 80, 
4g emg “ a i My pn Mrs, Jang McCoy, Shelbyville....................] une 30, 1952 
L = oe Mrs, Geneva CAMPBELL, Campbellsville...June 30, 1952 
exis Ot Mrxce, University of Kentucky, Mrs. WitiaMm Hays, Cave City... June 30, 1952 
Sees xington = June 80, 1958 Eunice Bonz, Madisonville une 80, 1952 

PH CHERRY, O June 80, 1954 Mrs. D. T. Cooper, Paducah June 80, 1952 
C. D. REppinc, Frankfort. April 18, 1952 Marcus Owens, Bevinsville.....................-+- June 80, 1954 

COMMISSION ON PROFESSIONAL ETHICS 

Mrs, Lucy Byrp BucKzes, Bloomfield........ — 80, 1955 Turtvus CHamBers, Benton.................-.------- une 80, 1953 
Mas. Frank McGany, Barlow.............. e 80, 1952 C. D. Reppie, Frankfort, ex officio........... pril 18, 1952 
Mrs, IneNz T, GALBRAITH, Mt. Olivet...... mend 80, 1954 
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K.E.A. 


* Indicates that N 


Counties gop > ssa 
0 Hi. Ockerman 
| RSE Se ee Gon William ‘Conkwright 
ee eee Earl C. Reed 
LS EE eee e J. C. Lawson 
3 Sa eee Oran P. Lawler 
||) PEGS ite Te ee John W. Long 
Marshall SRE NEON R Tere eo Holland Rose 
Co. ea ala eee ......C. J. Patterson 
NS ES eee ae Alton Ross 
Rockcastle............. Re sine Neureul Miracle 
ob Se eae John M. Potter 


Plan now to remain through the entire 
K.E.A. convention and to attend the clos- 
ing general session to be held on Friday 
evening, April 18. 





Officers of the Kentucky Future Teach- 
ers of America are: President, Ray Kelly, 
Asbury College; vice-president, Harry 
Banks, University of Kentucky; secretary, 
Norma Howard, Transylvania College. 
Miss Lillian Lehman of the staff of the 
Kentucky Education Association is the 
state F.T.A. co-ordinator. 





Patronize our advertisers! Through their 
financial support we are enabled to have 
a larger and better professional magazine. 





Enrollments in Future Teacher clubs 
and chapters in the secondary schools and 
colleges of Kentucky will set a new high 
record this year. 


and N.E.A. Honor Roll—Mareh 1952 


N.E.A, dues have been pledged or paid 


Counties Superintendent : 
PS OT C0 i cr oa J. F. McWhorter | 
LE SIE Sel feta RENAN Mi ee Oa SY Ira Bell 
Independent Districts Superintendent 
ye ec CLC) ee ee R. A. Bek 
Estill County High School, 

LO ee rere ter ee. R. M. Van Hore 
Lo 1 mene a L. H. Lutes 
NII coo css ocsess copccnnetenectcccte O. L. Adams 
Honmisinsvitle ss. 22. :ccscccccceccesscaed Gladstone Koffman |) 
EO ERR eee an ieee nla) Se Joe M. Alsip 
OD ORs seem ene James M. Lynch 

BOOK LOOKS 
(Continued from page 87) 
Mrs. White’s novels will not suffer from this 7 





last novel and it is altogether possible that it will [ 


It is the story 
personality. 


be enhanced. 
greatly varying 
willed and domineering, 


Anna _ is 


Excellent characterization and a 
story. 
The Farmer's Hotel, by John O’Hara. 


House, $2. 


of two sisters of | 
strong- 
and Liz is her younger, ff 
weaker sister who lived always in her shadow. 
compelling 


Random | 
This book is slight in physical prop- ) 


erties and lasting significance, but it has strength | 
in the manner of its presentation and in its char- | 


acter portrayal. It is the story of what hap. 


pened in a newly opened country hotel in Pen § 


sylvania ‘when a_ group of highly divergent 
people found themselves snowbound there. 
The Dark Moment, by Ann Bridge. 
$3.75. The recent Literary Guild 
probably be accorded a mixed _ reception. 
lowers of Ann Bridge know what to expect, but 
even they are likely to be disappointed in this 
novel. It is an account of two young women in 
modern Turkey and of their fight for freedom. 
It is unfortunate that the time and place back 
ground takes precedence over the story itself. 


choice will 











YOU CAN BUY... . 


From Our Pre-Selected Lines of QUALITY PRODUCTS 


PRINTING 


With Complete Confidence 





Standard 


220-230 S. First St. 





OFFICE SUPPLY 


Company 


Louisville, Ky. 
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Ask for the first-grade prospectus (#190) or 
the NEW second-and third-grade prospectus 


(#265) —in full color and FREE. 


gor 


Representatives: J. R. Binford, Versailles, Kentucky 
Margaret Irwin, Consultant 


write,too. 


% spell and ; 
(Rae 








‘SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Chicago11 « Atlanta 3 + Dallas1 «. San Francisco 5 »« New York 10 





NEW FILMSTRIPS 
by SVE 


phonics: a key to better reading 





° - 
a new filmstrip Try to think of e word thot 
begins with these sliding 


ser ies sounds: 





Full-color drawings (captioned and 
subtitled) explain word sounds and 
offer exercises for identification and 

ractice. Prepared for the Primary— 
Tonio High levels by Devona M. Price, 

r. of Instruction, and Hilda B. Pogue, 
teacher, Oak Park, IIl., Public Schools. 














Individual titles: Let’s Start With 
Key Words; Make Words Work For 
You; Your Eyes And Ears Are Good Helpers; Vowel Sounds 
Help You; Test Yourself On Sounds; Help Yourself Read. 


Each filmstrip, in color, d.and subtitled....... voccsecece $ 


5.00 
No. Al15S, complete cot, % filmstrips, boxed. ...secevececceees $28.50 








SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, 


° Chicago 14, Illinois 


A Business Corporation ° 1345 Diversey Parkway 


March, Nineteen Fifty-two 


GREAT AMERICAN 
FRONTIERSMEN 
Intermediate—Junior High 
Continuity and original color draw- 
ings (captioned) by Margaret Brad- 
field and Associates vividly bring to 
life the significant events in the lives of 
thesefamous Americans: Daniel Boone, 
David Crockett, Kit Carson, Brigham 
Young, Buffalo Bill (William Cody). 
Each filmstrip, in color, captioned...$ 5.00 

No. A246SB, complete set, 5 film- 
Strips, Boxed. .ccccccccccccces $23.75 


BASIC NATURE STUDY 
Intermediate—Senior High 

Color photographs ofliving specimens 
and illustrations (captioned) show 
identifying characteristics and living 
habits of our most common birds, in- 
sects, and reptiles. Prepared by Ernest 
Bonhivert, Science Counselor, Glen- 
coe, Ill., Public Schools. 
Each filmstrip, in color, captioned...$ 5.00 
No. A464S, complete set, 10 film- 

strips, boxed. .ccccccccccccece $44.50 


FREE: Ask your dealer or write S.V.E. for 


the new 68-page S.V.E. Educational Catalog. Com- 
plete listings of hundreds of new filmstrips, 2 x 2 
slides, and Slidesets. 








Dept. ST-1 


INC. 








N. 0. Kimbler, Secretary 2. 
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KIMBLERQUIZ 


1. Q. Which would cost 
the teachers more, to 
go under Social Se- 
curity or to provide 
its benefits under the 
Retirement System? 


A. It would cost much 
less to provide these 


benefits under the 
Teachers’ Retirement 
System. 


Q. What would 1 per 


State Teachers c i 
cent more in contribu- 


Retirement System 
tions provide in a 
general way? 
A. It would increase the annuity by whatever 
amount 2 per cent would buy or support. 
The increase would be very worthwhile. The 
present maximum would be attained at about 
age 60 instead of age 64. Calculations will 
be available later. 


. Q. I will not be teaching during the next 


four or five years. Should I withdraw my 
account or pay for the absence each year? 
A. You cannot pay during this absence. Do 
not withdraw your account. 


. Q. I am 85 years old but since I withdrew 


my account and lost my service credit what 
good will membership be to me? Can I now 
refuse membership? 

A. If you become a career teacher, member- 
ship will prove very valuable. From age 55 
to 59 you will be eligible to retire if dis- 
abled. After age 60, voluntarily. Value of 
annuity at age 55 is $8,500; at 65, $11,400; 
or 70, $12,600, annuity $1,200. Membership 
at any age is valuable and inexpensive for 
the member. 


. Q. I am paying the maximum, and my salary 


was $2,000 for prior service. I will be 70 in 
1953. What will my annuity be? 

A. Your record was consulted. Annuity will 
be $1,032. 


. Q. What options can now be provided? 


A. Any actuarially equivalent option can be 
authorized by the Retirement Board. 


. Q. What states have Social Security for their 


teachers? 

A. South Dakota repealed the Teachers’ Re- 
tirement Law and put the teachers under 
Social Security, but there were some legal 


9 


10. 


difficulties and the matter is still in the courts | 
for adjudication. 


. Q. I am 60 and my wife is 55. If I put 
$5,000 in the voluntary unmatched fund jp 
1952, what would we receive when I am 
70 under the Joint Lives option? 

A. An annuity of $461.22 would be payable 
as long as either of you shall live. 


. Q. I will be 53 years old in June and wil 
have 30 years of service credit. My salary 
from 1936 to 1941 was $1,600; my present 


salary $2,700. What will my annuity be if] j 


retire July 1, 1952; how much will it in. | 
crease if I teach; can I reach the maximum? 
A. Retiring July 1, 1952, $480; life exper. 
tancy 26.35 years. Retiring July 1, 1954 
$506; retiring age 60, $704; retiring age 6}, 
$962; retiring age 70, $1,200. 


ee 


Q. I have just learned my annuity is based } 
on a salary of $2,400 while my salary js [7 


$4,200. Why is this? Can I pay on a larger f 
salary at 4 per cent and get a larger annuity? J 


A. In the beginning the average salary for 
Kentucky (1936-1941) was $895. The Re 
tirement Act appears to have been passed in 
order to assist teachers with low salaries. All 
teachers were included but no one could pay 
on more than $2,400. 

In 1950 the Act was amended permitting | 


teachers to make extra unmatched contribu. | 
tions for the purpose of buying an additiona 
annuity for you [ 


annuity. A proportional 


5 Ie 


would be $2,100, leaving you to provide $900 ff 


if you care to at your own expense. Eight f 


per cent of that part of your salary in exces 


of $2,400 (i.e. $168 now) deposited each 
year to age 70 would buy an annuity of $780, 
giving you $1,980 instead of $1,200. It ap- 
pears that if you deposit 8 per cent of the 
excess as your salary increases you may reach 
the $900 extra annuity. There are ample | 
safeguards and options on this. More menm- 
bers with salaries over $2,400 should be using f 


this plan. . 





Virgil M. Rogers, superintendent of 


schools, Battle Creek, Michigan, is the new 
president of the American Association of 


School 


Administrators. Lawrence G.[ 


Derthick, Chattanooga, Tennessee, wa} 
chosen as president-elect. 
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contribu: i You can be $1,000 ahead when school re- We give you free training, and help you 

Jditional opens, by doing this pleasant, dignified in every way possible. You cannot do this 

for you 5 work. Thousands of teachers just like you work our way and fail! Some of our high- 

de $900 a have discovered how profitable, how in-  est-paid representatives have been drawn 

Eight | spiring it is to represent The World Book from the ranks of teachers! 

n exces ff Encyclopedia in their local areas. Send the coupon today to see how you can 

ed each They tell us it’s a grand feeling tobe money supplement your summer income this 

of $780, ahead by fall—especially when the work _ pleasant, profitable way. 

Tt ap is so satisfying and worth-while! Many of Fie.tp Enterprises, INc., Educational Div. 

t of the them continue with us on a part-time basis (A Marshall Field-owned organization) 

ay a throughout the year. 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 

> ample fj 

e men ensientaectnnsinbiniabonesttianisaiiiinseiinitiiahibie naam 

be using 4 : 
F | Mr. George M. Hayes 
* To make every week of the World Book, P. O. Box 5968, Chicago 80, Ill. 
4 onc f d Please send me details of World Book’s Teacher 

summer count—for you an Plan, showing how I can earn $1,000 or more this 

ent of for us—we are planning this summer. 

he new mM summer’s training classes now. 

tion of | Applications will be consid- Nome 

re «CG ; , ered in the order received, till cilia. ae 

was I our teacher quota is filled. 
a : CNRS ee eee : 
Pied ate eh hintaan knee 
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‘Kentucky 
Educator 
Prefer 


these educationally 
superior teaching films 





from GREEK CHILDREN 


e Teachers in this state appreciate 
the higher educational standards 
of EBFilms—the teaching films 
produced by educators for educa- 
tors. And your schools find that 
EBFilms give them greater subject 
matter correlation. For this largest 
of all film libraries offers not just 
a single film on a subject, but a 
whole series of films. 


. 
Your EBF representative is 


CLAUDE E. BROCK 
101 Marietta Street, Atlanta, Georgia 





ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
FILMS 


Wilmette, Illinois 











“LOOK, HEAR, NOW!” be 


Assi 

By DOROTHEA PELLETT | ** 
Director Audio-Visual Education a trail 

Public Schools, Topeka, Kansas spor 

he 

(Films are 16mm. sound, black-and-white od 
“classroom-tested,” and may be secured from) gral 
local distributors. For those you are unable tp) aj] 
locate, a note to Mrs. Pellett will be forwarded | tion 
to the producers. ) i di 
Abraham Lincoln (18 min, Encyclopaedia Brita. | Plan 
nica Films) pers 
To you he may not “look like” Lincoln, and} ™ay 
servi 


you may object that the Gettysburg address was 
not penciled on a scrap of paper, but the fil 
does follow facts culled from the many Lincoh |) 
myths. From the log cabin birthplace throug) | 
the episodes which shaped Lincoln’s feelings and [) 
fortune, the film develops the story of a ma 
who believed that democracy is a workable fom 
of government and gave his life to prove it, At pe } 
tempting a complete biographical sketch the filn 7 
selects significant scenes which influenced and 
illustrated Lincoln’s strength of character and | 
clarity of thinking, his rise to political leadership, | 
and his dedication to his ideals. One of the} 
Great Man series, planned for junior and senior 
high school use, but well worth other age level 
showings. 


Ballad of the West (18 min. Encyclopaedia 

Britannica Films) 

If you want folksongs and cowboy ballads 
(Chisholm Trail, The Drifters, Always Riding [ 
Away) or real Western scenery (Arizona canyo 
country) here it is, beautifully sung and pictured 
Or, if you want to consider everyman’s desir j 
for independence (“I'll start me a brand”) con- 
flicting with reluctance to assume responsibility J 






(“Let the boss do the worrying”) here it is too. - 

There’s a bit of rodeo, bronc bustin’, calf ropin’, Ne 

branding, yodeling, guitar playing, a dandy of 2 PE 

white horse, and a pretty girl. Not merely pic- scl 

torialized songs, nor a typical “Western,” the film 

gives more than entertainment in an entertaining 

way, appealing to adults as well as to children. , 

Are You Ready for Service? (series of 14 films * 
10 min. each, Coronet) | iti 
Who has not found it difficult to answer que j on. 

tions realistically put by the young people whos 

lives are directly affected by looking ahead to 

military training? In this film series the bes] 

thinking of qualified youth leaders is offered | 

The 14 films, in four groups, are planned with : 


the advice of persons from: National Education 
Association, American Council on Education, US ; 
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of Life,” 
1 Britan- 





Office of Education, National Catholic Education 
Association, National Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation, and the U.S. Department of Defense. 
They are not films for recruiting, nor for military 
training. They do focus ideas on citizens’ re- 
They do emphasize staying in 
school and making the most of training oppor- 
tunities, being a good civilian citizen. The gen- 
eral orientation (group 1) first film, What’s It 
All About, presents the background of interna- 
tional facts which threaten the “American Way 
contrasting freedom and tyranny. Your 
Plans (the second), emphasizes the feeling of the 
personal impact, shows how considerate planning 
may include learning skills useful to both military 
service and one’s own idea of a career, planning 
for the values one can count on. Service and 
Citizenship (the third 10-min. film) deals with 


through | the boy who wants to quit school to enlist. A 


letter and a visit from a brother in service con- 
vince him that civilian and military citizenship 
carry equally important responsibilities, and his 
job now is at home. Adults—parents and youth 
leaders—should see these films along with the 
young people, and should watch for the rest of 
the series not yet released. 


Geography of Australia (10 min. Young America 

Films) 

Illustrates well “the way man lives depends 
upon the use he makes of his resources,” con- 
trasts primitive with present ways, shows geo- 
graphic reasons for Australia’s coastal develop- 
ment. By maps and graphs shows: location, 
topography, reasons for climate and rainfall, pro- 
ductive areas, rural and mineral resources, prod- 
ucts, and exports. Suggests that twice the 8 mil- 
lion population could be supported in high living 
standards, making the most of the limited natural 
resources. For upper grades and high school. 





Mrs. Dorothea Pellett 
826 Watson 
Topeka, Kansas 


Please ask the producers to send me information as 
to where I may secure the following films: 


Name 








Subject taught 
School name 
School address 
City 








State 




















the problems of daily living. 


OFF TO SCHOOL, NANCY’S SCHOOL. 


PEOPLE. 
school life, and community life. 


TOM’S TOWN (Book Il) 


Studies and examines the essential workers and 
helpers of a community and shows the responsibil- 
ities and the interrelatedness of workers to the 
on-going life of a democratic society. 


2500 Prairie Avenue 


G. LEE McCLAIN 
W. VIRGINIA SMITH 





aro 4 Primary Social Studies Program 


Helps children live in their world 
Helps develop in children democratic and personal techniques of group living 
Helps children make worthy individual and group adjustments as they meet 


NANCY’S WORLD (Book 1) 


THE CONTENT: NANCY’S WORLD is organized into three large interrelated experience units of AT HOME, 
The interrelated units involve geography, history, civics, and economics. 
Nancy lives in a world that consists of land, water, sky, weather, climate, plants, pets, animals, and of course, 
Attention is focused on family, group, community workers, and the interdependence of home life, 


NANCY’S WORLD helps children work, play, and plan together. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


Represented in Kentucky by 


2226 Walterdale Terrace 


OTHER PLACES (Book Ill) 


Expands the community concept to show interrelat- 
edness of communities and how individuals and 
groups of one community are interdependent upon 
groups in other communities for better social living. 


Chicago 16, Illinois 


Bardstown, Kentucky 
Louisville 5, Kentucky 
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Publishers’ Representatives 
in Kentucky 


Allyn and Bacon—Paul B. Price, 154 Louisiana 
Avenue, Lexington, Kentucky. 
American Book Company— 
H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman Street, Ashland, 
Kentucky. 
O. L. McElroy, Eminence, Kentucky. 
Cadmus Books—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Military Street, 
Georgetown, Kentucky. 
Childcraft—Mrs. Henry C. Lester, Princeton, Ken- 
tucky. 

Beckley, Cardy Company—C. H. Bunch, Southern 
Trust Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky. 
Doubleday and Company and Junior Literary 

Guild—T. W. Vinson, Frankfort, Kentucky. 
F. E. Compton & Co.—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Military 
Street, Georgetown, Kentucky. 
The Economy Co.—Jack Thompson, 2347 Sara- 
toga Drive, Louisville, Kentucky. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica and Britannica Junior— 
Henry L. Senn, 262 Kalmia Avenue, Lex- 
ington 8, Kentucky. 
Field Enterprises, Inc.— 
S. C. Callison, 211 Ring Road, Louisville, Ky. 
Mrs. Louise Hopkins, Wingo, Kentucky. 
M. S. Hutchens, 126 West 19th Street, Owens- 
boro, Kentucky. 

Harry A. Wilk, 610 Third National 
Building, Nashville 8, Tennessee. 
George F. Cram Company—C. H. Bunch, South- 

ern Trust Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky. 
Ginn & Company—Judson Harmon, Whitley City, 
Kentucky. 


Bank 





ea You can get a 
& quick CASH LOAN 


from $50 
















Be = by-Mail. Everything strictly 
R= confidential. School board, 
friends, merchants not contacted. No co-signers necessary Repay 
Bag US Pet OW in small monthly payments—no principal 
Be Payments necessary during your payless 

vacation months. For free particulars sent you 

in plain envelope, fill in coupon 


below and mail today. 
a. ae ee 


POSTAL FINANCE CO., 
5 






Dept. 18 15th and Harney - Omaha, Nebr. 
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Mrs. Louise Wilson Worthington, 214 Flor 
Park, Lexington, Kentucky. 


The Gregg Publishing Company—D. H. Bruce, { 
111 North Canal Street, Chicago 6, Illinois { 


D. C. Heath and Company—J. Edgar Pride, Clay, | 


Kentucky. 


Hfarcourt Brace and Company — William nt 


Hunter, Nashville Pike, Gallatin, Tennessee. 


Henry Holt and Company—Ralph W. Sheek, 69 | 


East Jefferson Street, Franklin, Indiana, 
Iloughton Mifflin Company — Curtis 
Frankfort, Kentucky. 


Shirley, | 


Iroquois Publishing Co—T. A. Passons, Spart, | 


Tennessee. 
Laidlow Brothers—Ray Dryden, Mt. Olivet, Ky, 
J. B. Lippincott Company—J. Minor Stuart, Dick. 
son, Tennessee. 
Earl G. Walker, Berea, Kentucky. 


Lyons and Carnahan Company—Elmer Barke, 


Winchester, Kentucky. 


Macmillan Company—Mrs. Lucy Holloway, Rout [ 


7, Todds Road, Lexington, Kentucky. 


French Maggard, 1020 Fontaine Road, Lexing. : 


ton 87, Kentucky. 


McCormick Mathers Company—A. J. Akers, 117 i 


East Amherst, Louisville 9, Kentucky. 


McGraw-Hill Book Company—R. E. Barber, Mc- 


Graw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd Street, 


New York City. 


A. J. Nystrom and Co.—R. C. Gibson, 2618 South 


Fifth Street, Louisville, Kentucky. 
Rand McNally & Co.—James E. Bradley, 1056 
Fontaine Road, Lexington, Kentucky. 


Row, Peterson & Company—H. Lee Smith, U 


Frankfort, Kentucky. 
Scott, Foresman and Company—J. Ray Binford, 
Versailles, Kentucky. 


anc N: 


Miss Margaret Irwin, 433 East Erie Street, | 


Chicago 11, Illinois. 


Silver Burdett Company—Austin S. Durham, § : 
Dumfries Avenue, Fort Thomas, Kentucky. | 


The L. W. Singer Co.—Roger Barker, Trenton, 
Tennessee. 
Robert M. Prince, 211 N. Seventh Street, May- 
field, Kentucky. 
South-Western Publishing Company—H. A. Bran- 


don, 935 11th Street, Bowling Green, Ken 


tucky. 


Webster Publishing Company—John L. Graham, ; 


Owensboro, Kentucky. 
The John C. Winston Company—G. Lee McClain, 
Bardstown, Kentucky. 
Miss W. Virginia Smith, 2228 Walterdale Ter- 
race, Louisville 5, Kentucky. 


World Book Company—Shockley Lockridge, 2126 f 


Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois. 
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der, Me- » » » 
sree | ~=—- Girls gain weight 
44, e 4 
8 South at “that time of month 
y, 1056 FALSE: As a teacher, you know that “fat’’ feel- This helpful booklet also covers such impor- 
, ing girls sometimes experience simply means tant subjects as health rules and sanitary pro- 
Smith, © “those days” are near. tection. (Soft, safe Modess comes in 3 sizes— 
; But when a young girl suddenly feels pounds ready-wrapped in a discreet-shape box.) 
Binford, | heavier, she may become alarmed. For it’s Mail coupon for all the free copies you want. 
amazing how many youngsters are misinformed 
Street, —or uninformed— about menstruation. New aid for teachers—Free! 
neat i You Cam Spare your students a lot of anxiety For classroom discussion of menstruation you'll 
rham, by giving them a copy of the illustrated Modess find the Modess Educational Portfolio most 
tacky. J booklet, “Growing Up and Liking It. helpful. It contains a teaching guide, large 
Trenton, Full of wise, friendly advice—“do’s” and anatomical chart, two booklets on menstrua- 
“don’t’s’—and tips on beauty and poise—it tion and cards for ordering more free material. 
et, May- “tells all” about menstruation. Yours, free. Check coupon below. 
A. Bran- 
on, Ken: § SS eT ee Ee ee ee ae 
P Anne Shelby, Personal Products Corp., Box 5266-3, Milltown, N. J. 
Graham, | Please send me (in plain wrapper) copies of 
“Growing Up and Liking It,” [) Educational 
McClain, Portfolio for teachers. (Offer good only in U.S.A.) 
ale Ter- Name 
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ge, 2126 F ’ 
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KITE CAREFUL! 
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USE DRY COTTON STRING ONLY 
NEVER USE METAL ON KITES 


NEVER CLIMB 
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WEST MAIN STREET, LEXIN 


i KENTUCKY UTILITIES COMPANY ©® 159 
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“fnrnota wath tegehey but I know my travel arithmetic!” 


Greyhound 
offers today’s 


Best Buys 
in Travel! | 


"I've compared Greyhound with all 
other transportation, and I find: 
more schedules to more places, more 
comfort in reclining seats, more 
friendliness among fellow passen- 
gers. Any way I figure it, a Grey- 
hound trip adds up to a Lot More 
Travel for a Lot Less Money!” 














Best Buys in Spring trips 

Avisit with the folks, a week-end 
in the city, a pleasant “get-away” 
at Easter ... they’re Spring 
Tonics, by Greyhound ! 





Best Buys in Summer vacations 
Whether you're headed for pop- 
ular resorts, cities, National 
Parks—save more getting there 
by Greyhound SuperCoach ! 








Best Buys in class excursions 
Field trips, sports events, band 
or choir trips ... all are more 
economical ... more fun by 
Chartered Greyhound ! 











There's something about 
a GREYHOUND that makes it 
the FRIENDLY way to travel ! 





ih SS 
Address. 
e 


@eeeosesbeeoetoeaeeees 
Plan Spring trips, Summer vacations now! 


Mail coupon to Greyhound Information Center, 105 W. 
Madison, Chicago 2, Ill. for free booklet describing in 
detail 40 pre-planned pleasure trips. 
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—Summertime on the UK Campus 


YOUR STATE UNIVERSITY OFFERS YOU 
A PLEASANT AND PROFITABLE SUMMER 


COLLEGES AND CURRICULA—Six colleges—Arts and Sciences, Agriculture and 
Home Economics, Engineering, Law, Education, and Commerce—and the 
Graduate School will offer regular courses during the Summer Session. 

OF INTEREST TO SCHOOL PEOPLE—Of particular interest to teachers and 
other school personnel will be workshops in curriculum development, 
business education, supervision of student teaching, and educational 
leadership. Special emphasis will be placed on school administration. 
Many regular courses in methods and in content will be offered for 
elementary and secondary teachers. 

LIVING ACCOMMODATIONS—Applications for rooms for single men should 
be made to the Dean of Students, accompanied by a $10 deposit. Rooms 
for men range from $22.50 to $34.50 for the term. Women’s applications, 
with $10 deposit, should be made to the Dean of Women. Meals are 
served in the dining room of the women’s residence halls; the cost for room 
and board for the Summer Session is $110. The University cafeteria also 
will be in operation during the summer. 

EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES—A well balanced cultural, social and recrea- 
tionel program will make the summer term enjoyable as well as profit- 
able to those enrolled. 


Summer Session—June 16-Aug. 9 


For information about admission or courses offered, write to 


The Registrar 


University of Kentucky 


Lexington 





